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THE NEXT WAR—EUROPE OR ASIA? 


J. ToyNBEE 


[ n dealing with so delicate a subject as that of this article, 
the writer had better begin by making it clear that he is an unof- 
ficial and irresponsible private observer, and that the picture which 
he happens to see, and which he proposes to present, as he sees it, 
to his readers, is purely his own. He has no notion whether the 
situation looks like this to the Government of the United Kingdom, 
or to the majority of English students of Pacific affairs. What he 
ventures to write in this article commits nobody but himself; and 
he wishes to make this clear in order that he may feel free to write 
without being constrained by any considerations of diplomatic 
discretion! 

What is the least dangerous region of the world to live in nowa- 
days? This question came up, time and again, during a British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference—an unofficial meeting of 
groups from Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, South Africa 
and the United Kingdom—which met at Toronto in September, 
1933. At this conference, the Canadians were confident that the 
least unfavorable situation was theirs. They evidently still felt 
what the Canadian Senator Dandurand once expressed, in a striking 
simile at Geneva: “We live in a fireproof house, far from the con- 
flagrations of Europe.” They impressed it upon their European 
and Asiatic and African and South Sea colleagues from the other 
state members of the Commonwealth that they—the Canadians— 
were a North American nation. Their thesis was that they had one 
great neighbor to consider; on the record of the past, they main- 
tained, with every show of reason, that the relations between Canada 
and the United States were extremely unlikely ever to be anything 
but friendly; and they argued that, if they were right in thinking 
that Canada could fairly count upon maintaining good relations 
with the United States as well as with the United Kingdom, then 
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Pacific Affairs 
she might regard her international position as being perfectly 


secure. 

In this Canadian thesis, the first two points passed unchallenged; 
but the last point evoked some comment from at least one member 
of the group from the United Kingdom. 

“Granting,” said this English observer to his Canadian colleagues, 
“that Canada is a North American nation and that she can exclude 
from consideration all possibility of a collision with her great neigh- 
bor, the United States, does it really follow that Canada enjoys 
that perfect immunity from possibilities of international complica- 
tions which Senator Dandurand has claimed for her? You Ca- 
nadians shake your heads over Great Britain’s proximity to the 
continent of Europe. You point out—and we cannot gainsay it— 
that, since the invention of aircraft, Great Britain is no longer an 
island, strategically, and is therefore no longer capable of being 
insulated from Europe politically either. She has been welded on 
to the European continent by links as light as air but as strong 
as steel; and we know very well, without your having to point it 
out to us, that the nations of continental Europe are much more 
dangerous neighbors for us than the United States is for you 
Canadians. All the same,” continued this English observer, “I do 
feel, for my own part, that, compared with you Canadians, I live in 
a safe place, though my own home happens to lie within thirty 
miles of the east coast of England. For, though it may not be 
comfortable to have a seaboard on the North Sea and the Channel, 
still, to my mind, this is vastly less uncomfortable than having a 
seaboard on the Pacific; and that is a discomfort and a danger which 
you Canadians share with the United States and New Zealand and 
Australia. On the point of relative safety, I thank my English 
stars that Europe and not the Pacific is the region on which my 
windows open. None of your ‘casements opening on the foam of 
perilous seas in fairylands forlorn’ for me! I prefer the quiet waters 
which were the scene of the Battle of Jutland but which will cer- 
tainly not be the scene of the next great naval collision—if ever 
that catastrophe takes place.” 

Now, on first thoughts, it is possible that this English exposition 
of the relative perilousness of Europe and the Pacific will seem a 
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The Next War—Europe or Asia? 


hard saying to North American readers: to Canadians a stumbling 
block, to Americans folly. On the other hand, Australians and 
New Zealanders might be more ready to take the Englishman’s 
points. It is to his North American critics, however, that an Eng- 
lish exponent of such views must address himself. 

These North American critics can certainly put up a formidable 
reply to the Englishman’s argument. 

“Why should the Pacific be a dangerous area,” they may say; 
“dangerous, that is, in the sense of being a likely arena for a first- 
class international conflict? Look at the situation on the con- 
tinental Asiatic shore of the Pacific Ocean. On the continent of 
Asia, Japan has China and Russia at her mercy. In the Russian 
Maritime Province looking out over the Sea of Japan, cut off from 
the main body of Russia by the Japanese conquest of Manchuria, 
and separated by thousands of miles from the centers of Russian 
population and Russian industry west of the Urals, it seems unlikely 
that Russia could put up a very much more effective resistance to 
a Japanese attack than China has been able to put up in the adjoin- 
ing territory of Manchuria. Certainly neither Russia nor China 
could hold their own in the long run against Japanese aggression 
unless they received support from America and Europe; and the 
one thing that has been made clear by what has happened since 
September 1931 is that—treaties or no treaties, covenants or no 
covenants—no Great Power in either America or Europe is going 
to burn its fingers in order to pull Chinese or Russian chestnuts 
out of a Japanese fire. So there will not be a world war over Man- 
churia or Vladivostok! And even if the Japanese did commit the 
inconceivable folly of crossing the path of the United States or 
the British Empire by seizing—let us say the Philippines or Hong- 
kong or the International Settlement at Shanghai—could there 
really be a world war even then? Is not a clash between the three 
principal naval powers in the Pacific made physically impossible 
by the provisions of the Washington Treaties? These treaties de- 
liberately left Japan practically the complete mistress of Far Eastern 
waters, and debarred both the United States and the British Em- 
pire from establishing naval bases that would enable their respective 
battle fleets to come within striking distance—not merely of Japan, 
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but of the British and American insular possessions in the Far 
Eastern waters under Japanese naval command. No doubt there 
was a gentleman’s agreement at Washington in 1921-22 that this 
tremendous strategic concession on the English-speaking Powers’ 
side was a quid pro quo for Japan’s signature to the Nine-Power 
Treaty regarding China. But the present fact is that Japan, having 
broken her word in violating this self-denying ordinance, has not 
thereby forfeited the strategic advantages which the Washington 
arrangements conferred upon her. This is a hard fact, and it would 
make it virtually impossible for the English-speaking Powers to 
take naval sanctions against Japan in Far Eastern waters, even if 
Japan were to commit the folly of giving them provocation by seiz- 


_ ing their insular possessions in that part of the world. 


“But why on earth should Japan commit a folly like that? For, 
without any necessity for her to give any direct provocation to 
the United States or to the British Empire, she can take possession 
of the whole eastern half of continental Asia at any time she 
chooses. The Far Eastern heritage of Russia as well as China is at 
her disposal. Why should she wantonly incur complications with 
other, more formidable Powers, for the sake of a few small islands? 

“No,” our North American critics might sum up, “we cannot 
admit the imminence of your Pacific peril. It is just a bogey that you 
have imagined in order to divert our attention from the very con- 
crete and very pressing dangers to which you English are exposed 
from the side of Continental Europe.” 

This, however, is not the last word in the argument. For example, 
the question why Japan should be so insane as to challenge the 
English-speaking Powers, when China and Siberia are ripe to fall 
into her lap at the slightest shake of the Asiatic tree, is a question 
that can be answered very pertinently by citing a recent case of 
precisely that kind of insanity on the part of another great military 
Power. In the last great war, why on earth did Germany bring 
first France and then Great Britain and finally the United States 
into action against her by invading Belgium and launching the 
submarine campaign, when, by standing on the defensive in the 
west, she might have brought Russia to her knees, and put the 
Balkans and Turkey in her pocket “before the leaves fell” in 1914? 
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The Next War—Europe or Asia? 


More than that, if Germany had only refrained from making 
war on any front at all, she would assuredly have conquered not 
merely Russia and the Balkans and Turkey but the greater part 
of the world, within the next few decades, by the “peaceful penetra- 
tion” of German industry and German culture. And yet, in 1914, 
Germany’s military rulers threw all these brilliant prospects away 
and proceeded to bring one Great Power after another into armed 
conflict with Germany until they had secured a sufficient superiority 
of force on the anti-German side to ensure Germany’s overwhelm- 
ing defeat. This German illustration suggests that militarism and 
political common sense are incompatible states of mind, and if this 
is the fact, then, of course, to assume that a militarist will act like a 
reasonable being is virtually to assume the exact opposite of the 
course of action which your militarist is actually likely to take. If 
there is anything in this German analogy, the demonstration that 
a Japanese attack upon the English-speaking Powers would be 
insane is not a sure guarantee that this act of insanity will not be 
committed. Moreover, committing suicide in certain circumstances 
is a Japanese national tradition; and if these circumstances arise for 
the nation as a whole, a national act of Aarakiri is perhaps not be- 
yond the bounds of Japanese possibilities. 

In fact, it is not difficult to conceive a situation arising in which 
some form of national suicide might 2ppear to Japan’s present rulers 
to be the only remaining way out of their appalling difficulties. 
The fundamental fact in the present predicament of Japan seems 
to be that the Japanese farmers—who still constitute the majority 
of the Japanese people—are economically at their last gasp. The 
desperation of the Japanese farmers is the driving force behind the 
revolutionary movement which broke out in September 1931. The 
militarists have come into the saddie again upon a mandate to 
bring the farmers relief; and they have told the farmers that the 
conquest of Manchuria will bring them the millennium. Now this 
promise is moonshine, for there is no possibility of any appreciable 
emigration from the congested rice-fields of Japan into the great 
open spaces of the Manchurian countryside. The would-be agricul- 
tural settler from Japan is confronted in Manchuria with two 
formidable obstacles which are insuperable in combination. The 
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Japanese agricultural settler cannot stand the Manchurian climate, 
and he cannot compete with the 28 million Chinese from Shantung 
and Chihli and Honan who are perfectly at home in that climate 
and who could anyway undercut the Japanese in any environment 
as irresistibly as the Japanese themselves could undercut the Amer- 
icans in California or the Australians in Queensland. For the 
Japanese, Manchuria offers nothing more substantial than a few 
hundred thousand additional black-coated or uniformed jobs—and 
what are they among so many millions of desperate Japanese young 
men who are clamoring for some social and economic outlet? 

These facts seem not to be realized in Australia and New 
Zealand, where a cynical satisfaction has been openly expressed, 

- since September 1931, at the direction in which the Japanese tiger 
has made his spring. “Thank goodness,” say these Anglo-Saxon 
South Sea Islanders, “that the Japanese tiger has sprung northward 
instead of southward. When he has slaked his thirst on Chinese 
blood, he will have no craving for ours.” Well, that may be so; 
but the usual view is that the tiger who has once tasted blood at 
all is like the dipsomaniac who has tasted alcohol. He runs amok. 
And a fortiori, if his first victim turns out to be an unsatisfying 
bundle of skin and bones, the aspect of juicy living bodies just 
across the water is surely likely to be irresistibly attractive to the 
beast of prey whose appetite has been whetted but not appeased. 
It would be comforting to believe that the drama which we are 
witnessing in the Pacific is a tragedy in one act, and that the com- 
pletion of the Japanese conquest of Manchuria is the end of the 
play. Unfortunately, it seems more probable that there are further 
acts to follow, and that these acts may be played out to their tragic 
conclusion by a larger cast on a broader stage. 

For it is not really possible—unhappily—to rule a great war be- 
tween Japan and the English-speaking peoples of the Pacific out 
of account on the ground that, however great the provocation which 
the Japanese militarists might choose to give, it would be a sheer 
physical impossibility for, let us say, the United States to retaliate 
by sending its battle-fleet into Western Pacific waters in order to 
re-liberate the Philippines from a Japanese occupation. It may be 
quite true that the American battle-fleet could neither operate at 
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so vast a distance from its bases nor venture into hostile waters 
in which the hostile navy was so near to its own headquarters. But 
it certainly does not follow that, on this account, the American 
people would respond to a stinging blow from a Japanese mailed 
fist by turning the other cheek. A feature of American psychology 
which impresses a foreign observer is the “single-track” working 
of the American public mind. As a people, the Americans seem to 
absorb themselves to an unusual degree in one thing at a time; 
but when they do a thing they are apt to do it with all their 
might; and they are also prone to sudden and overwhelming shifts 
of attention and interest. Now this is a national character which 
a foreign militarist usually fails to understand. He gives the United 
States a pin-prick and evokes no hostile reaction; he jabs a knife 
into her flesh, and still she appears not to notice that she is being 
assaulted; but when he gleefully begins to work the knife around 
in the wound, his victim suddenly turns and rends him. This was 
the history of the German militarists’ dealings with the United 
States from 1914 to 1917. It is quite conceivable that the Japanese 
militarists might pedantically repeat this German political blunder. 
Believing that the American people were completely engrossed in 
the internal problems arising from the economic crisis, the present 
masters of Japan might venture one step further, and then another 
step beyond that, in pricking the hide of an apparently insensitive 
American Leviathan until suddenly one day they might touch the 
quick and arouse Leviathan in his wrath. A foreign observer can 
easily imagine a course of events, in Japanese-American relations, 
in which the world would first marvel that the Americans appeared 
to be unaware of the liberties which the Japanese were taking, and 
then marvel to see the Americans suddenly become aware of noth- 
ing in the world but this Japanese provocation. 

Now, if Japan were to provoke the American people to the 
extent of suddenly arousing their wrath and concentrating their 
attention and calling out their energy in an effort to “get their own 
back” from Japan for what she had done, nobody who knows the 
vehemence of the American temperament and the ingenuity of 
the American mind can believe for a moment that the United 
States would sit down under the provocation and would resign 
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herself to the view that, whatever Japan might choose to do, Amer- 
ica could do nothing to retaliate, just because she could not make 
a counter-attack upon Japan across the Pacific with the weapon of 
naval power. Obviously, in such circumstances, the whole energy 
of the American people would be turned into the enterprise of 
finding other ways and means to bring Japan to reason; and certain 
of these alternative methods of counter-attack are not difficult to 
foresee. As Japan’s best customer, for example, the United States 
could wage an economic war against Japan with potent effect; for 
Japan is particularly dependent upon foreign markets and foreign 
sources of supply, and she is therefore more sensitive to a long- 
distance blockade or embargo than any other Great Power in the 


_ contemporary world with the sole exception of the United Kingdom. 


Wielded against Japan, the economic weapon in American hands 
would be formidable. But to bring Japan to her knees by the use 
of this weapon alone would be a slow process; and the Americans, 
who seem to outside observers to be an impatient people, would 
no doubt supplement the embargo with the air arm. For, while it 
may be virtually impossible for the United States’ battle-fleet to 
attack Japan from a base on the Pacific Coast of the Continental 
United States, or even from a base in Hawaii, there are unex- 
plored possibilities of making the attack by air, round the northern 
shores of the Pacific, from an advanced base, or bases, in the United 
States territory of Alaska. It is in this element, and in this zone, 
in all probability, that some of the decisive fighting would take place 
in a Japanese-American war; and this is where an English ob- 
server's scepticism about Canada’s fancied security comes in. 

If an American air attack upon Japan via Alaska is conceivable, 
it is probable that Japan would attempt to forestall it by occupying 
the Alaskan coast; and in such circumstances a direct access to 
Alaska from the Continental United States would become a strategic 
necessity of first-class importance for the United States General 
Staff. This consideration raises the question of that Canadian 
“Polish Corridor,” cutting off Alaska from the main body of the 
United States, which is familiarly known as British Columbia. 
In a war between the United States and Japan, it is not improbable 
that the Canadian Government might be confronted with the 
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choice between inviting the air, naval and military forces of the 
United States to occupy and defend British Columbia, and alterna- 
tively seeing this outlying province of the Dominion threatened 
by Japan in a Japanese offensive-defensive movement to parry a 
United States air attack upon the Japanese Empire from the north- 
east. This notion will no doubt be so unpalatable to Canadian minds 
that they will be tempted to dismiss as quite fantastic the sugges- 
tion that, in a Japanese-American war, Canada might be doomed 
to play the part of Belgium in 1914. All the same, one English 
observer, at any rate, feels decidedly more comfortable in having 
his home in Yorkshire than he would feel if he happened to be 
domiciled in Vancouver (a favorite resort for retired English 
naval and military officers and civil servants). Moreover, this same 
English observer has noticed that, even when a Canadian has just 
been enlarging upon his country’s special security, if the English- 
man puts to him abruptly the question of what would be Canada’s 
attitude and position in the event of a Japanese-American war, 
your Canadian, caught off his guard, almost invariably answers 
that, in such a war, Canada would “jump in with both feet on the 
American side.” 

In any case, whatever Canada did or did not do, the ultimate 
outcome of a Japanese-American war (and God forbid that such 
a war should ever be fought) can hardly be in doubt. That war 
would be a Punic War, with the United States playing Rome and 
Japan playing Carthage. It would end in the Carthaginian belli- 
gerent’s annihilation; but, if there is anything in the analogy, the 
destruction of Japan would not be the end of the story, but rather 
the beginning of a new chapter of history, as far as the United 
States was concerned. 

When Rome finally annihilated Carthage at the end of the last 
of three devastating wars of attrition and expansion, the victor 
was not quit of the business. For, in the Punic Wars, as they grew 
in scale and range and intensity, the entire civilized world of the 
day became the stakes in the terrible game which the two titanic 
combatants were playing; and long before Carthage was wiped off 
the map, Rome was saddled with the derelict territories that were 
to become the Roman Empire. Now, in a Punic War between the © 
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United States and Japan, it is almost certain that the United States, 
at the end of the struggle, would find almost all the other countries 
round the Pacific left on her hands. In the first place, all the other 
English-speaking countries with seaboards on the Pacific—not only 
Canada but New Zealand and Australia as well—would have be- 
come the allies of the United States in the war and therefore, de 
facto if not de jure, the political satellites of the United States and 
no longer of the United Kingdom. Then, again, China and Russia 
would have become not only, like the ci-devant dominions of the 
British Crown, the stakes of victory but one of the principal war- 
zones. One of the most effective American war-measures against 
Japan would be to arm and munition and organize the Chinese 
and the Russians to take back from Japan the provinces, cities, 
ports and railways which the Japanese had previously seized by 
force from them. And when once the United States, in the heat 
of a life-and-death struggle, had made herself in some degree re- 
sponsible for these two countries, she would no more find it possible 
to withdraw again than Rome found it possible, after the Punic 
Wars, to withdraw from North Africa and Spain. A victor can 
never leave the battle-ground of the last war to become again a 
political and military vacuum. 

In a word, a life-and-death struggle between the United States 
and Japan would leave the United States exercising an unavoidable 
hegemony over all the countries with seaboards on the Pacific, 
and these countries cover some two-thirds of the inhabited world. 
In fact, the world would find itself a long way on the road towards 
the Roman solution of our present international anarchy. This 
Roman solution is the unification of an unconscionably non-co- 
operative world by brute force; and the ancient example of this 
violent denouement shows that it solves the problem at the price 
of dealing a mortal blow to civilization in the process. 

There is, of course, another possible solution to the problem. 
World-unity may be achieved in an evolutionary instead of a revo- 
lutionary way—by the voluntary cooperation of the sixty or seventy 
fully self-governing states that display their colors on the political 
map of the world today, as a happy alternative to the forcible 
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unification of the world by a series of knock-out blows. In the 
belief of the present writer, this is the actual choice before us: a 
choice between voluntary and forcible unification. 

If this thesis is correct it is manifest that, for the future of our 
civilization, it makes all the difference which of the two alternative 
paths towards unification we actually follow; for the path of vio- 
lence is manifestly the path of social destruction. 

This is a path which neither the United States nor Japan (in 
her senses) desires to tread. Nor is it desired by any of the smaller 
English-speaking nations round the Pacific; and certainly not by 
the people of the United Kingdom. But it is not enough to be 
passively innocent of a passion to commit suicide. If we are to be 
saved, we have to take positive steps to restrain ourselves from 
laying violent hands on each other. And one feasible and effective 
step for the English-speaking peoples to take is to give the con- 
gested Japanese nation breathing-space by re-opening our markets 
to Japan’s foreign trade. Every year, nowadays, the population of 
Japan undergoes a net increase of about 900,000 persons; and these 
additional mouths have to be provided for. If Japan is prevented 
from finding provision for them by the civilized means of expand- 
ing her exports and so increasing her power to purchase foreign 
foodstuffs, there is only one desperate alternative left open to her. 
In a world which is hag-ridden by economic nationalism so that 
the only markets and sources of supply to which a nation has access 
are those that are covered by its own national flag, the sole resource 
left open to over-populated states is to seize additional territory 
from their neighbors by force. This is fundamentally the explana- 
tion of Japan’s policy in Manchuria; and since the occupation of 
Manchuria will not (for reasons indicated above) really solve 
Japan’s domestic problems, this act of desperate aggression is certain 
to be followed by others unless the rest of the world offers Japan, 
in good time, a reasonable remedy for her pressing ills. 

This remedy lies collectively in the English-speaking peoples’ 
hands; but unless and until they do apply it, the present writer, for 
his part, is thankful that he has Hitler for his next-door neighbor 
instead of living in Queensland or California or British Columbia 
or some other paradisal coast with Japan beyond the horizon. 
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MONGOLIA ENTERS WORLD AFFAIRS 


OweEN LATTIMORE 


I. a well-reasoned article recently published in La Dépéche 
de Toulouse, Count Carlo Sforza, who was once Italian Minister to 
Peking, presents what may fairly be called the standard international 
view of Far Eastern affairs. He argues that Manchuria is the Balkans 
of today, and that Vladivostok may well be the Serajevo of tomor- 
row. He then deals with the increasing estrangement between East 
and West, and the contempt into which the masterful West has 
fallen since 1914, by itself destroying all respect for the moral values 
of Western civilization. 

Count Sforza neglects one factor of crucial importance: the rela- 
tion of continental values to maritime values in the destiny of Asia. 
He writes in the full tradition of the Westerner who approaches 
Asia from the sea, and does not understand the history, tradition and 
significance of the land-frontiers between the Great Wall and_ 
Siberia. This is the very weakness which has been responsible for a 
fatal falsity in the relations between the West and China. Yet, if 
the creation of Manchukuo means anything, it means an attempt to 
replace the maritime power of the West over China (represented 
by the last hundred years of history, the “unequal treaties” and the 
treaty-port positions of advantage held by the West) by a continental 
power based on the territories north of the Great Wall. This means, 
in turn, that the Vladivostok frontier of Manchukuo is of minor 
significance compared with its Mongolian frontier. It means that 
even if Vladivostok should be the Serajevo of tomorrow, the explo- 
sion detonated at Vladivostok will be felt most decisively in Mon- 
golia. For the “Manchurian question” in the new form symbolized 
by the State of Manchukuo is a completely senseless incident of 
violence unless it means the opening up of the far more compre- 
hensive question of Mongolia. 

There has been no period in all history when the Chinese have 
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conquered, or even controlled, the whole of Mongolia. The modern 
relations between China and Mongolia derive from a double line 
of history, that of the Manchu conquest of China and that of the 
Manchu overlordship in Mongolia. An alliance between the Man- 
chus and the Eastern Mongols was one of the essential preliminaries 
to the Manchu conquest of China. Starting from this alliance with 
some of the Mongols, the Manchu Emperors created for themselves 
a position as overlords of all the Mongols. This came about as the 
result of a curious and involved series of wars and alliances, in 
which the Manchus appeared consistently as participants in Mongol 
affairs, rather than as conquerors of the Mongols. There has always 
been a cleavage between Inner and Outer Mongolia, which goes 
back to fundamental factors of geography and tribal history; but 
the modern distinction dates also from Manchu history. The first 
series of Manchu-Mongol alliances built up a frontier power in 
Inner Mongolia which protected the Manchu conquests in China; 
and it was only later, by using their position in Inner Mongolia as 
a fulcrum, that the Manchus extended their power into Outer 
Mongolia. 

With the fall of the Manchu Empire, the essential link between 
China and Mongolia was broken. The Mongols in Outer Mongolia 
promptly undertook to create a nation of their own. They have 
been virtually independent of China ever since 1911, except for a 
brief period in 1919 and 1920, although the outside pressure of 
international relations has prevented all nations except Soviet Russia 
from dealing with Outer Mongolia as an independent state. 

Independence led inevitably to an internal social revolution in 
Outer Mongolia, largely because the hereditary ruling princes failed 
to produce a leader who would put the nation first and the class 
interest of the aristocracy second. Owing to the hostility between 
Outer Mongolia and China, Russian influence has become para- 
mount; but it is not exactly fair to say that Outer Mongolia is 
being “absorbed” by the Soviet Union, since neither Mongol ideol- 
ogy nor that of Soviet Russia works exactly in the familiar channels 
of Western political terminology. Economically, the Mongols are 
thrown within the Russian sphere by their hostility to China; and 
“reform” and “progress” are necessarily based largely on Russian 
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models, because there is no other source from which they can be 
borrowed. 

Outer Mongolia is a republic, governed under a form of state 
socialism. The old privileged classes have been dispossessed, but a 
surprisingly large number of the new leaders derive from the old 
aristocracy. “Communism” cannot be said to exist; rather, it would 
appear that political, social and economic questions are being han- 
dled in such a manner as to create a society which in the future 
can be adapted to some form of communism, which in turn will 
have to be adapted to a nation composed almost entirely of herds- 
men, with little agriculture and no manufacturing industry. 

In 1911, when the Manchu Empire broke up, the old tribal 
cleavage between Inner and Outer Mongolia at once became evi- 
dent. Revolutionary movements actually began earlier in Inner 
Mongolia than in Outer Mongolia, but never made so much head- 
way; with the result that many early leaders of anti-Chinese risings 
in Inner Mongolia withdrew eventually to Outer Mongolia. 

At the time of the Chinese Revolution several attempts were made 
to assert Inner Mongolian independence and to unite with Outer 
Mongolia; but they came to nothing, partly because the Inner 
Mongolian princes believed that independence would lead to their 
being overshadowed by the princes of Outer Mongolia, and partly 
because of greater economic dependence on China. Many Inner 
Mongolian princes were heavily interested in Chinese trading firms 
which handled the trade of the Mongols, and did not want to risk 
the loss of the large revenues thus obtained. Undoubtedly, however, 
the most important single reason was the feeling, among the Mon- 
gols, that China, under the Republic, would be a weak state with 
which they could conduct their relations as they liked. There can 
be no doubt that they also feared the spread of Russian influence 
in Outer Mongolia, and believed that they would have more real 
freedom in nominal association with China than under a nominal 
independence, controlled in reality from Russia. Thus, during the 
first independence movements in Inner Mongolia the Chinese 
troops were everywhere defeated and driven out with startling ease, 
but independence was never really clinched, and in the end certain 
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of the Inner Mongolian princes “sold out,” by accepting high office 
under the Republic of China. 

The hope that the Chinese Republic would prove weak in its 
relations with Inner Mongolia was disappointed, because of two 
factors which the Mongols had not been in a position to anticipate 
—modern arms and railways. Both of these represented, essentially, 
not the power of China but the control which Western nations 
indirectly exercised over China; but they worked in favor of the 
Chinese. Modern arms gave the Chinese an immediate military 
advantage over the Mongols, but railways gave them a permanent 
advantage. By making possible the export of agricultural produce 
over distances which had been prohibitive in the age of carts and 


. caravans, they enabled the Chinese to settle permanently in Mongol 


territory. 

Before this time there had been a gradual immigration of Chinese 
into Inner Mongolia, especially into Manchurian Inner Mongolia. 
This was the territory, occupying in the seventeenth century about 
a half of what is now Manchuria and most of Jehol, held by the 
Mongols who first joined the Manchus as allies. Chinese immigra- 
tion first affected what is now Jehol, and the region south and 
southwest of Ch’angch’un (now Hsinching or Hsinking, the capi- 
tal of Manchukuo). The Manchus opposed it, because they wished 
to keep the Mongols “tribal” and thus better available as military 
reserves, but the Mongols themselves favored it, because they then 
had land to spare, and wanted the grain supplies and land rentals 
of the Chinese, and because the Mongol princes wanted to live at 
ease as overlords of the Chinese, like their Manchu allies. 

With the building of railways, Chinese penetration became quite 
different in character. It started to overwhelm the Mongols; and 
the Mongols, though alarmed, were helpless. The Peking-Suiyuan 
railway started colonization among the Chahar Mongols, north of 
Kalgan, and in Olanchab League, north of Kueihua; but the chief 
railway construction was in Manchuria, and the chief sufferers were 
the Manchurian Mongols. The problems of Jehol, in this respect, 
are identical with those of Manchuria, since the only railways that 
open up Jehol approach it from the Manchurian side. The Mongols 
were pushed back from a frontier that had reached as far east as 
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Harbin and Ch’angch’un (Hsinching), and to within eighty miles 
of Mukden, until they had lost about two thirds of their territory 
in Jehol and about a third of their territory in Manchuria. 

The sudden dominance of the Chinese made the Mongols irreso- 
lute. A number of desperate uprisings did something to slow down 
the rate of the Chinese advance, but Mongol princes capitulated too 
often to the Chinese, with the idea of saving what they could for 
themselves, at the expense of the Mongols as a whole. The Chinese 
adopted a policy of supporting the princes in such territory as had 
not yet been reached by colonization, and of giving them a share in 
the profits of colonization. This divided the interests of princes and 
commoners, and ensured that the princes, as a class, would work 
against “revolutionary” Mongol movements. It should, however, be - 
said, to the credit of the princes, that almost every Mongol rising in 
defence of Mongol soil was led either by ruling princes or by men 


of princely family. 


5 pe hopelessness of Mongol efforts to hold back the Chinese 


provided Japan with a ready-made Mongol policy in Manchu- 
kuo; and apparently this has been executed with a good deal of 
success. All of the uncolonized Mongol territory in Manchukuo 
has been set aside as an autonomous Mongol province, under the 
name of Hsingan province, from the Hsingan range which runs 
through it. Land in which Chinese decidedly outnumber the 
Mongols has not been included within Hsingan, but Mongol inter- 
ests are protected by local “offices of Mongol affairs.” The auton- 
omous province itself has a greater degree of freedom in its internal 
affairs than any other part of Manchukuo. The Mongols are ruled 
partly by their hereditary princes and partly by elective and appoin- 


- tive officials. They are even allowed to maintain their own troops. 


The province thus organized is the largest in Manchukuo, and its 
domestic importance to Manchukuo is obvious. It lies almost en- 
tirely west of the railway network in Manchukuo and thus forms a 
marginal territory beyond the zones in which troops can be moved 
easily by rail. It sets up a framework for controlling Manchukuo by 
dividing the interests of the Chinese, naturally more hostile to 
Japan, from those of the Mongols, naturally more friendly to Japan 
«19> 
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because of being saved from the all-extinguishing effects of Chinese 
colonization. In its frontier aspects it is comparable, at least to a 
certain extent, with the Northwest Frontier of India—a_ border 
region of separate economic and social character, with a population 
of warlike tradition from which may be recruited troops to hold 
down the more numerous but less warlike Chinese population of 
the southeast. 

Economically, this great Mongol province within Manchukuo 
has possibilities which the world at large has not yet appreciated. 
The Chinese exploitation of Manchuria was weak in manufactur- 
ing, mining, forestry—everything but agriculture. It was not only 
overbalanced by agriculture, but the agriculture was predominantly 
of a low-grade type—the hand-cultivation of the great estates of 
absentee landlords by refugee colonists with no capital and no 
economic independence. For the raising of livestock the Chinese 
had no tradition and no aptitude. It is, indeed, a regular character- 
istic of the Chinese colonization of Mongol land that first-rate 
pasture land is ploughed under for crops and exhausted within a 
few years, after which it is unproductive either for farming or for 
pasture. This meant that Manchuria, under Chinese control, was 
lacking in economic diversification. Japanese control will certainly 
tend to remedy this, because Japan needs not only the grain and 
beans of Manchukuo, but its minerals, timber, meat, wool and 
hides. Japan-at present buys wool from Australia. Nothing can be 
more certain than that a serious effort will be made to develop a 
supply of wool in Manchukuo. The segregation of Mongol terri- 
tory, with laws protecting the Mongols against Chinese coloniza- 
tion, opens the way for experiments in the improvement of live- 
stock that will benefit both Japan and the Mongols. The agricultural 
experiment stations of the South Manchuria Railway succeeded 
years ago in “stabilizing” a cross-bred Mongol-merino sheep, and 
other kinds of livestock, which never made headway because of the 
decline of the Mongols and Chinese lack of interest. With the ex- 
perimental stage already completed, breeding on a large scale can 
begin at once. 

All of these considerations might be thought interesting primarily 
to Manchukuo and Japan, were it not for the peculiar frontier posi- 
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tion of Manchukuo and the crucial importance of the Mongol part 
of that frontier. In its larger aspect, the establishment of Manchu- 
kuo means a new chapter in the history of Asia—a new chapter, 
however, in continuation of an old chronicle. It is a cast back to the 
two thousand years in which the tides of Chinese history were set 
and controlled by the frontier of the Great Wall, before the brief 
interlude of the Western “sea-barbarians.” 

The problem would be comparatively simple if Japan, alone, 
were the dominating continental power, balancing the sea-power 
of the Western world represented by America and the members of 
the League of Nations. There is, however, an inevitable opposition 
between Japan and Russia. It is probably absurd to say that either 
Japan or Russia wants a war. The real question is whether war can 
be avoided. If it cannot be avoided, then either nation may “want” 
war, in the sense of preferring to fight at a time convenient for 
itself and awkward for its opponent. 

In the event of a war between Russia and Japan, the strategic 
capacities of the Siberian-Manchukuo frontier are reasonably well 
known to both nations. The railway mileages are known; the num- 
ber of troops that each nation could bring into action, and the time 
it would take to get them into action, can be calculated without 
gross inaccuracy. It is obvious that Japan must have taken into 
account the possibilities of a Russian air offensive based on Vladivos- 
tok and directed against Osaka and Tokyo, and that something 
must have been done, in the way of preparation, to discount the 
effectiveness of such an attack. It is ridiculous, on the other hand, 
to assume that Japan could dispose of Russia by occupying Vladivos- 
tok and the Maritime Province of Siberia. In fact, a frontal defeat 
for either nation would only mean a straight-line withdrawal; it 
would not radically change their basic relationship. That, after all, 
is why the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5 was indecisive. It was only 
the first round. 

The only flank which either nation could turn by a sweeping and 
decisive movement is the Outer Mongolian flank of Siberia, or the 
Inner Mongolian flank of Manchukuo. The problems of Vladivostok 
and the Ussuri-Amur frontier are local and tactical; the problem of 
Mongolia is one which allows room for strategy. The terrain is 
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open: the trans-Siberian Railway flanks it, the railways of Manchu- 


kuo point straight at it, the scope of movement covers many hun- 
dreds of miles. Mongolia, therefore, of which the world knows less 
than it knows of China, Siberia or Manchukuo, is the key to the 
destiny of the whole Far East. 


f emege are certainly not more than five million Mongols, all told. 
Of these about a million are in Outer Mongolia, occupying a 
territory as large as the United States east of the Mississippi. About 
a million are in the part of Inner Mongolia lying north of Suiyuan 
and Kalgan. About two million are in the Hsingan Province of 
Manchukuo, in a territory of roughly 100,000 square miles—about 
half the size of France. Perhaps a million more are scattered through 
Chinese Turkistan, the Kokonor Province of Tibet, the Buriat 
Republic of Siberia (contiguous with Outer Mongolia), and far 
away in the Astrakhan region, on the lower Volga, in Russia. Thus, 
there are actually about twice as many Mongols in Manchukuo as 
there are in Outer Mongolia. 

The weakness of the Mongols, as a scattered people of limited 
economic development in an enormous territory—nearly as large 
as the United States, in all—is obvious. Their strategic position, 
however, is remarkably strong—so strong that in the event of a 
war between Russia and Japan they might, by vigorous action on 
behalf of one nation or the other, be able to influence the result. 

Manchukuo holds about half of Inner Mongolia, consisting of 
Barga (the western part of Heilungchiang province); part of the 
Nonni valley (also in Heilungchiang); Jerim League (covering 
practically all of Fengt’ien province west of the Shanhaikuan- 
Mukden Railway, and parts of Heilungchiang and Kirin as well) 
and Josoto and Jo-oda Leagues (in Jehol province). About two 
thirds of Jerim League, all of Josoto League and half of Jo-oda 
League have been thickly settled by Chinese, and have not been 
included in the estimated 100,000 square miles of Hsingan province. 

Chinese Inner Mongolia, as it may now be called, is about as 
large as Manchurian Mongolia. It is divided between the provinces 
of Chahar and Suiyuan, the inclusion within the Chinese provincial 
system being designed to hasten colonization and the obliteration 
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of the Mongols. These Mongol territories consisted originally of 
the three Leagues of Silingol, Olanchab and Ordos or Yeghe Jo, 
with the Chahars and the Suiyuan Tumets. Alashan (prop- 
erly Alakshan) and Edsin Gol (properly Ejen-ni Gol), which are 
contiguous to Inner Mongolia on the west and politically are now 
affected by the same conditions, belong historically to Western or 
Central Asian Mongolia. Of these territories, the Chahar Mongol 
country, in the south of Chahar province and extending westward 
into Suiyuan province, has been 70 per cent colonized. The Tumet 
country, adjacent to the city of Kueihua in Suiyuan province, has 
been almost wholly colonized. All the best land in the Ordos, in 
the west of Suiyuan province, has been colonized. About 40 per 
cent of the land in Olanchab League, in the north of Suiyuan 
_ province, has been colonized. The Silingol territory, a long strip in 
the north of Chahar province, bordered on the north by Outer 
Mongolia and on the east by Hsingan province, is the only region 
in Chinese Inner Mongolia that has entirely escaped colonization. 
The Mongols of the ten Banners of Silingol are therefore the back- 
bone of the present movement of resistance against Chinese aggres- 
sion. 

It can thus be seen how the creation of Hsingan province in 
Manchukuo has tightened up all the latent tensions in Mongolia. 
Until the Japanese intervention of 1931, two main forces were at 
work among the Mongols. In Outer Mongolia, a Mongol nation 
was being built, under strong Russian influence but none the less 
nationalistic in character. Throughout Inner Mongolia, the Chinese 
were encroaching and the Mongols were being wiped out. The 
princes were supported by the Chinese authorities, and were encour- 
aged to assume absolute powers (powers a good deal greater than 
those they had exercised under the old, pure Mongol tradition) in 
the domains that were left to them; but at the same time they were 
forced to yield fresh grants of land to the Chinese every year. 

This deprived the Mongols of their natural leaders, and faced 
them with the bitter choice of extinction if they remained under 
Chinese domination, as against combined rebellion and social revo- 
lution if they should attempt to break away. The princes, as a class, 
were necessarily opposed to union with Outer Mongolia, because it 
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would have meant that many of them would have been killed and 
the rest deprived of all their powers and revenue. By the creation 
of Hsingan province, however, a fresh alternative was made pos- 
sible. Since the Mongols of Manchukuo have been given regional 
autonomy, with a status which approximates to alliance with the 
Japanese, the princes have been able to assume once more the posi- 
tion of natural leaders of their people, in a movement which may 
yet restore unity and nationality to the Mongols. The princes there- 
fore are no longer defeatists by the necessity of their position, and 
Inner Mongolia has emerged into open and dangerous rivalry with 
Outer Mongolia. The choice before the Mongols, as a whole, is 
between revolutionary nationalism, in association with Russia, and 
conservative nationalism, in association with Japan but led by their 
own princes, descendants of the holy House of Chingghis, and 
fortified by their own religion, which as part of the old “feudal” 
system has suffered heavily in Outer Mongolia. 

The regions of Inner Mongolia still under Chinese overlordship 
have responded promptly to the new hope. Their most active leader 
has been the Prince of West Sunid, in Silingol League, who has 
been referred to in news despatches under his Chinese name and 
title of Te Wang. He stands for the new feeling that the Mongols 
of Inner Mongolia, if they are determined enough, may now win 
independence and safety. He stands also for the feeling, not yet 
obvious to the outer world, that a general restoration is at hand 
which may sweep from Inner Mongolia into Outer Mongolia. The 
symbol of this feeling is the approaching coronation of P’u Yi as 
the monarchical ruler of Manchukuo. The status of P’u Yi as “Chief 
Executive” was undoubtedly felt by all the people of Manchukuo, 
but especially by the Mongols, to be ambiguous. A Chief Executive 
in a quasi Civil Service position could be much too easily removed 
if it were decided to annex Manchukuo to Japan. The coronation of 
a sovereign commits Japan much more definitely to maintenance of 
the independence of Manchukuo. (There is no analogy here be- 
tween Manchukuo and Korea, because the Korean sovereign who 
was deposed by Japan had not been created by Japan.) 

For the Mongols especially the recognition of the legitimist heir 
of the Manchu Emperors as the sovereign of Manchukuo is signifi- 
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cant. The Mongols had never looked on the Manchu Emperors as 
alien conquerors. The Manchurian Mongols in particular, because 
they had been allies of the Manchus even before the Manchu con- 
quest of China, felt that they were equals of the Manchus as 
founders of the Manchu Empire. Moreover, a Manchu Emperor, 
or Ejen Khagan to use the Mongol term, is a better focus of unity 
among the Mongols than any Mongol candidate could be. The 
Mongol ruling princes are all descendants of different sons or 
brothers of Chingghis Khan; or, in the case of the Kharchin princes 
in Jehol, of his daughter. There is no convincing reason why one 
of them should be made supreme over the others. The original 
recognition of the Manchu Emperors as overlords of the Mongols 
was largely the result of negotiations to end the fighting between 
different descendants of the heirs of Chingghis, and consequently 
the heir of the Manchu line is still regarded by conservative Mongols 
as the natural Emperor of the Mongols. 

The autonomy movement in Chinese Inner Mongolia represents, 
as might be expected, an effort to find out, in the first place, whether 
better terms can be obtained from China than from Manchukuo. 
The Nanking Government appears to be willing to guarantee 
immunity from further colonization, and even from provincial 
supervision. The Chinese border provinces, however, object strongly 
to a “generous” policy toward the Mongols. Formerly, Mongol 
affairs were supervised by a central bureau in the National Govern- 
ment at Nanking, but at the same time were dealt with by the 
local authorities of the provinces between which Mongol territories 
had been divided. The result was that Chinese pressure on the 
Mongols remained constant, while Mongol demands for negotia- 
tion were shuttled back and forth between the provincial govern- 
ments and the central Government, without ever being fairly an- 
swered. The Mongols now demand the right to go over the heads 
of the provincial authorities, and to deal directly and finally with 
Nanking. Obviously, however, such late and unwilling concessions 
by the Chinese, even if they are granted in full, are no permanent 
solution for the Mongol question. They merely enable the Mongol 
leaders to take a little more time in which to work out a policy 
toward Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia. 
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It is also plain enough that, from the point of view of Manchukuo, 
it would be better not to instigate a rising in Chinese Inner Mon- 
golia, but to come in to the support of a rising which the Mongols 
themselves had begun. If the Mongols were to rebel outright against 
China they would have to appeal to Manchukuo for support. From 
the point of view of the Mongols, however, it would be better to 
make Manchukuo (and therefore Japan) commit itself first by 
supplying arms and offering open support. This would be a guar- 
antee that the Mongols were not being used simply to bring bar- 
gaining pressure on China, and would commit Japan and Man- 
chukuo to a permanent policy of support for the conservative 
Mongols, under terms favorable to the Mongols themselves. 


yan however, are details, unimportant in comparison with the 
fact that no Japanese continental policy can be complete without 
an active Mongol policy. Japan, having created the state of Man- 
chukuo, and given it a Mongol policy by setting aside the province 
of Hsingan, can no longer avoid extending its interest into the 
western part of Inner Mongolia. 

If a Japanese forward policy in Inner Mongolia is inevitable, a 
clash between Inner and Outer Mongolia is no less inevitable. It is 
inherent in both the geographical and political conditions. Inner 
Mongolia encloses Outer Mongolia on the east and south. It offers, 
through the railways and ports of Manchukuo, a route for the 
export of Outer Mongolian products, which in recent years have 
been monopolized by Siberia. The unification of Inner Mongolia, 
again, in association with Manchukuo, will create a new Mon- 
golian frontier so vulnerable for both Siberia and Manchukuo that 
it cannot stand long without a test of strength. 

Above all, the Mongols themselves are bound to look for war. 
All Mongols must think inevitably in terms of Mongol unification; 
and the ancient cleavage between Inner and Outer Mongolia does 
not alter this innate urge toward unity. The Mongol Empire 
brought about a unification of the Mongols based on Outer Mon- 
golia; the Manchu Empire also unified the Mongols, but it began 
with Inner Mongolia. In the modern phase, the tribes of Inner 
Mongolia hung back because they had something to lose as well as 
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to gain. Socially and politically, unification meant submission to the 
revolutionary Government of Outer Mongolia. Now it is possible 
to think of unification in terms of a counter-revolution in Outer 
Mongolia, leading to the restoration of the hereditary princes, the 
Lama Church and the old tradition. 

While the Government of Outer Mongolia is a strong one, and 
has proved its ability to rule without the support of Russian troops, 
it is undeniably a minority government, and its ability to prevent 
counter-revolution rests undeniably on the supply of Russian arms. 
Its leaders are probably the pick of the nation; but they will not 
represent a national majority until the generation which remembers 
the old days and the old ways dies out and is replaced by one 
which has grown up entirely under the new order. The anti-revolu- 
tionary Mongol leaders are aware of this. They know that if a 
counter-revolution is to be successful, it must be begun while the 
men of the older generation are still vigorous. Many of them 
believe that it would not require a large army to win over Outer 
Mongolia to the new movement of “conservative nationalism”; that 
it would be necessary only to supply arms and leadership. Thus, for 
the first time since Outer Mongolian independence became effec- 
tive, Outer Mongolia has more to gain by temporizing and evasion, 
and Inner Mongolia more to gain by decisive action. 

It is impossible for a friend of the Mongols to consider the almost 
certain prospect of Mongol civil war without pity and regret. 
Undoubtedly, the pick of the Mongol nation today are the young 
intellectuals who believe that a successful revival of the Mongols 
cannot be achieved by patching up the old order; that it demands 
the “liquidation” of the hereditary princes and at least a thorough 
reform of the Lama Church. These leaders of the younger men are 
to be found throughout Inner Mongolia as well as in Outer Mon- 
golia. On the other hand, the conservative leaders, the princes and 
the high lamas, are most of them honest and patriotic men, and 
some of them are very able. Their trouble is that they are born out 
of time, for the old tradition is now decayed, and it will be hard, 
though it may be possible, to make it clean and strong again in 
time to lead the nation as tribal feeling claims that it should. Its 
greatest disadvantage is the bad repute that it has among the 
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younger men, because of the known fact that the princely class, in 
recent years, has on the whole set its class interests above the national 
interest—although it failed through despair much more than 
through dishonesty. Another disadvantage is the inevitable opposi- 
tion of the conservatives to education and reform, because of the 
fear that “progressiveness” will mean revolutionary ideas. 

As the matter now stands, the initiative lies with Japan rather 
than with Russia. The whole Russian policy is necessarily defensive, 
in order to gain time while the young, the thoroughly Sovietized 
generation matures, and the economic sinews of the nation are 
strengthened. It is easy enough to suggest alternatives of disaster. 
Japan, for instance, may not be in a good position to make a frontal 
attack on Russia; but it might be good policy to start a tribal war 
in Mongolia, and to follow it up if there seemed a good chance of 
bringing Outer Mongolia under Japanese control. If that were 
accomplished, in fact, there would be no need for Japan to force 
war on Russia, for the whole of Siberia and the trans-Siberian Rail- 
way would be outflanked. 

But could Russia let Mongolian events go so far without inter- 
vening? The most imminent danger is that Japan and Russia, even 
if they both wish to avoid war, may be drawn into war through 
Mongolia. Japan cannot afford not to organize and support the 
Mongols who are within Manchukuo, and this necessarily involves 
Japan in the affairs of all the Mongols. Nor can Russia afford not 
to support Outer Mongolia. While, however, both Russia and Japan 
may wish to stop short of war, the general trend of events among 
the Mongols themselves makes for war. 

There is no telling when or how, or on what frontier, a tribal 
war may start in Mongolia. Still less can it be foreseen how far that 
war might spread. The powers of the world may plan for peace; 
but Manchukuo was fashioned under the star of war, and the star 
shines now toward Mongolia. Empires, in the end, are masters of 
the men who build them: you cannot claim a great destiny and 
then refuse to follow it up. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE ECONOMIC CRISIS IN 
NETHERLANDS-INDIA 


J. H. 


N ETHERLANDS-INpDIA in its economic difficulties is almost 
entirely a victim of the present world crisis, having done little to 
contribute to it; and all the more a victim because the crisis hit her 
when she had already lost part of her strength in the world market, 
and because she is more than any other country dependent on her 
export trade. In the still normal year of 1928 her trade exports were 
610 million guilders, or 62.9%, in excess of her imports. During the 
last sixty years Netherlands-India has shown the greatest hospitality 
to foreign capital, and foreign countries (including the Nether- 
lands) since the beginning of this century, have answered the call 
by investing several billions of guilders in the colony. The remu- 
neration for these capital services is made by Netherlands-India in 
the form of export products and is mainly responsible for the enor- 
mous export-excess referred to above. ‘ 

This hospitality towards foreign capital and immigration, this 
open door policy knowing no preference whatever for the mother 
country, no color barriers, no tariffs except purely revenue duties, 
no privileges or subsidies to national maritime or coastal trade, no 
exclusion of any foreign enterprise; this policy that keeps the costs 
of production on the lowest possible level and makes production 
itself as international as possible, was founded on the assumption 
that the foreign countries would reciprocate at least by welcoming 
the cheap Netherlands-Indian products—agricultural raw materials 
and foodstuffs mostly—to their markets. In Netherlands-India there 
was never any thought of the possibility of over-production, because 
of the feeling that there was little fear of a glut in tropical agricul- 
tural and mineral products, and that in any case Netherlands- 
India was sure to be the cheapest producer. Nor was there any 
expectation that any country among the principal clients of 
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Netherlands-India would close its frontiers at the expense of both 
its own consumers and its treasury, when the traders of Netherlands. 
India were ready to pay any fiscal tariff imposed upon their export 
products. But the inconceivable happened. All too many Neth- 
erlands-Indian products—such as rubber—have proved to be in 
excess of the demand and can be sold only at a loss. Others, like 
sugar, in spite of their cheapness, are excluded from their principal 
markets in favor of domestic industries. Restriction has therefore 
become the order of the day. Wherever production can be put under 
control, wherever it is sufficiently centralized to make organization 
practicable, area or output is cut down to save prices. Native prod- 
ucts, however, which are without any safeguard —* have 
fallen into the depths of the depression. 

What all this means to a country like Netherlands India, and 
especially to Java, can only be made clear by adding some details to 
the general picture. The census of 1930 showed an enormous and 
surprising increase of population. While in the period from 1905 to 
1920 the native population of Java had increased by .93% annually, 
it seems that in the period 1920-1930 there was an annual increase 
of 1.73%. It is true that this is to some extent only an apparent 
increase, which may be partly attributed to greater accuracy and 
completeness in the census enumeration. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that by the end of 1930 the native population of Java had 
reached the number of 41 millions, with an average density of 800 
per square mile and special densities in the interior, outside the 
cities, ranging from 1600 to 2100 per square mile. Such densities are 
reached in western Europe only in the most industrialized districts. 
In Java however they are found with a people of whom more than 
70% are still dependent on the soil, with an average land holding of 
about 2, acres per family, of which only 43% is irrigated. It does 
not need many words to demonstrate that even the most fertile land 
and the most luxurious tropical climate cannot offer more than the 
barest necessities in food and shelter to an agricultural population of 
this density. A marketable surplus of any importance, to be ex- 
changed for other commodities, is hardly to be expected from them, 
especially since their agricultural methods are typically non-capital- 
istic and traditional, cattle forming almost the only capital used in 
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their farming. They are a poor, a very poor peasantry without much 
social differentiation, without much trade, with few needs and 
fewer means to satisfy these needs, a people that has never really 
been able to afford the well developed system of roads, railroads and 
ports, the set of beautiful, large and busy cities, the expensive 
government, in short the level of social, scientific and economic life 
that makes every stranger visiting Java an ardent admirer of the 
colony. 

Although the native element forms 97.4% of the total population 
of Netherlands-India and 98% of that of Java, not more than 
30% of the export of agricultural products and not more than 20% 
of the total exports are of native origin. Only 20% of the freight 
trafic on the railroads in Java is made up of native goods; not 
more than 30% of the postal traffic is of native destination; and 
the native part in government taxes in normal years is estimated at 
only 30%. 

It is obvious that these and similar percentages are not sufficient 
to make the superstructure mentioned above an organic part of the 
indigenous agricultural base. This whole structure stands apart 
from it. It is related only to the billions of foreign capital, billions 
that are invested from all parts of the world, and to which only the 
people of Netherlands-India, in whose country it is laid out, do not 
contribute. There is a dualism, a separation between native and 
colonial society, a gap that is so deep and wide that even the small 
bridge that spans the two social systems is formed mainly by foreign 
elements, by Chinese, Japanese and Western immigrants. There is 
a lack of intermediate elements, of gradualness in transition, that is 
quite bewildering to the newcomer, used only to homogeneous 
societies. There are no small market towns spread over the interior, 
no native middle class of retail tradesmen, shopkeepers and artisans 
working for their own people, no vital group of prosperous farmers 
serving as pioneers for their neighbourhood. There are only a few 
cherished exceptions among these classes. In general there is only 
the very small beside the very big. On one side is the native mass 
of small people, farmers and laborers, without capital, large in 
numbers but weak in influence, and with needs that are few in 
number and traditional in character. On the other side is foreign 
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capital, with its managers and agents, relatively few in numbers 
but large in influence, and representing the needs of the Western 
world in condensed form. This class has grown with the capital 
it represents. From 1900 to 1930, while the natural gain in population 
among the Javanese people amounted to 40%, the European popv- 
lation in Java alone increased from 62,500 to 193,600, a gain of 
210%, and in the outer districts* from 13,356 to 48,754, a gain of 
266%. At the same time the foreign Asiatics, mainly Chinese, who 
especially in Java are exclusively the agents and middlemen of for- 
eign capital, increased from 298,430 to 635,660, a gain of 113%, in 
Java, and from 282,935 to 709,216, a gain of 150%, in the outer 
districts. 

Now this dualistic composition of colonial society has conse- 
quences that loom large in the present world crisis. With but little 
exaggeration one may state that the truly domestic home markets 
of Netherlands-India are of very small importance and that the 
whole superstructure of Western society culminates in the export 
trade, in comparison with which the import trade is essential only 
so far as it is needed to oil, renew and expand the export mechanism. 
Every foreign capital-unit that finds investment in Netherlands- 
India creates its own export-unit; and as there is no compensating 
supply of capital from the interior to create a stream of profits 
flowing back into Netherlands-India, all the representatives of 
capital—the trading centers at the seacoast, the estates in the in- 
terior, the roads, the railroads, the seaports, the coasting trade, the 
banking corporations, commerce and industry—look outward and 
turn towards exportation as the sole resource which fosters trade. 
This explains why, in trade, the terms “market” and “export 
market,” “trade” and “foreign trade” are used as synonyms. 

The extent to which production tends toward export may be 
illustrated by a few statistical data. Of course, only those products 
that are produced wholly for the export market, and not for domes- 
tic consumption by the producers themselves, are included. Of 
cane-sugar, preeminently an article of popular consumption, in 
normal years not more than 14% remains in the country. Of coffee, 
although 53% of the coffee crop is a native product, only 27% is 


* Sumatra, Celebes, Borneo and the other islands outside of Java. 
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consumed within the country. Of tea, although 21°, of the crop is 

wn by natives, only 2% is consumed within the country. Of 
rubber, although 35% of it is produced in native plantations, noth- 
ing at all stays in the country. Nor does any part of the leaf tobacco, 
the fibres, the pepper and the forest products. 

It must be clear that for a society like this a policy of self-suffi- 
ciency is less than a mere phrase. Netherlands-India cannot but 
be international. Not only has it no home markets of any impor- 
tance to fall back upon, but a policy of fostering these markets 
on behalf of national industry, by a system of protective tariffs, 
would mean the inversion of the whole colonial system. The 
strength of Netherlands-India has hitherto lain in low production 
costs, cheap labor, and the few needs of the dense Javanese popu- 
lation, which added to the fertility of the soil and the tropical 
climate, have made it possible to furnish the markets of the world 
with a variety of goods at cheap prices. Protection of industries 
for the home markets would force up prices, including the price 
of labor, raise production costs, weaken selling power, reduce ex- 
ports, and impair the base on which the present colonial organiza- 
tion is founded without strengthening the base on which the native 
society is living. But it must also be clear how seriously Nether- 
lands-India must have been stricken by the present crisis, which 
has led to the shackling of international trade, to the reduction of 
world markets into a series of muzzled national markets, and to 
tariff protection in all imaginable forms. Although Netherlands- 
India is also hit by the slump in world prices, so far as it is caused 
by over-production or under-consumption, it is prepared to bear 
this without grumbling, hoping that when the heavens clear again, 
it will be among the first to enjoy the fair weather, strong in the 
cheapness and in the admirable organization of its production. But 
it wants to be in the open and cannot stand the hothouse atmosphere 
of artificial economic nationalism, that seems to be the outspoken 
ideal of present-day statesmanship. 

Again, to understand how Netherlands-India reacts to the world 
crisis it is necessary to keep in mind the dualistic character of its 
society. On the one hand are the Western interests, all of which are 
large-scale organizations, working for exports on a purely capi- 
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talistic basis. On the other hand are the petty native producers, 
living in a closed economy, putting on the market only the surplus 
of their production, or producing, almost without capital and as a 
secondary occupation, for a foreign market which they do not 
know. Among the Western industries, again, a distinction has to 
be made between industries working with a large fixed capital 
invested permanently in the soil and in crops of long duration, 
as for instance, estate rubber, tea, coffee, oil-palms, as contrasted 
with industries whose capital can be kept more liquid, by invest- 
ment in the planting of annual crops on hired fields, as for in- 
stance, the cane-sugar industry in Java. On the basis of this dis. 
tinction, one might make a scale of different degrees in elasticity 
and adaptability to changed circumstances. 

Lowest on the scale come industries like the rubber-estates, 
These industries know that the closing up of the whole or part of 
their plantations means total loss of the capital invested in them. 
Therefore they will try by all means to keep the concern going. 
They will curtail expenses, even restrict output if necessary, but 
they will be loath to relinquish their estates, and the strongest 
will even try to lower their overhead costs by expanding their pro- 
duction. Thus between 1929 and 1933, although prices fell from 
0.54 guilders to 0.07 guilders per half kilogram, and several estates 
had to be wound up, the estate rubber export rose from 150,620 to 
152,973 tons. In the middle of the scale are such Western industries 
as the sugar-cane industry. These too are organized on a purely 
capitalistic basis, but a large part of their capital is liquid. There- 
fore, when the crisis came, they could decide to close part of their 
factories, cancel lease-contracts for cane fields, and thereby restrict 
production in expectation of better times. The following figures 
illustrate the extent to which this policy had to be followed. In 
1933 only 42 out of an original 180 factories were still working; and 
the new crop was only 17% of what it had been in normal years. 
No words can tell what this restriction means to the native people 
who used to work in the cane fields and factories, and to Java as 
a whole. One need only remember that up to a few years ago 
people liked to call the sugar industry the cork on which Java 
floated, and that the industry prided itself upon the fact that it 
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distributed an amount of 120 million guilders annually among the 
population in wages and other expenditures. 

But at the top of the scale are the native producers. They have 
no loss of capital to fear, because they do not realize that they 
put any capital into their plantations. They will work their planta- 
tions as long as the labor spent on it is paid by the price of the 
output, relinquish them without grief as soon as prices fall below 
this level, and take them up again as prices become more promis- 
ing. Restriction is beyond their comprehension, and they cannot 
change their methods. They merely give less care to their crop or 
stop producing altogether for the moment. Thus, while between the 
years 1929 and 1933 the estate-rubber export rose, the native-rubber 
export fell from 107,557 tons to 61,281 tons. 

Although conditions are somewhat different in cases where 
annual crops are produced for the market, the principle remains 
the same: that the profitableness of production is measured solely 
by the labor spent on it, and that production is stopped as soon 
as the remuneration of labor falls below the accepted level. 

Now one might well ask why, comparing the adaptation of the 
sugar industry with that of the native rubber industry, the valua- 
tion of either industry in its peculiar elasticity has not been re- 
versed. Did not the sugar industry fall to a level of from 17 to 
23% of its former capacity, while the native rubber industry stayed 
at 57% although the price fell in the case of rubber to 13% and in 
that of sugar to 35% only? The explanation lies in the fact that 
in the case of native production a second kind of adaptation comes 
into force: the elasticity in the valuation of the profitableness of 
labor, an elasticity working in the opposite direction and thereby 
more or less neutralizing the other force. An elucidation of this 
second kind of adaptation reveals a peculiar side of the colonial 
dualism and should therefore be given. 

One of the characteristics of native production is that it serves 
domestic consumption and so remains outside the market. This 
would strengthen the economic position of the producer in times 
of crisis, were it not that the colonial system has brought about 
obligations that can be met only by payments in money, and 
thereby force the native producer to get a money income too. Chief 
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among these obligations are the Government taxes and the credit 
obligations negotiated in happier times. Under normal conditions 
the finding of this money need not give the native producer much 
trouble. In the outer districts (Sumatra, Celebes, Borneo and the 
other islands outside of Java), where population is sparse and 
land is plentiful, the native can grow or gather some special crop 
for the market. In Java he must sell part of his crop, the fruits of 
his garden, his superfluous cattle, or go into wage service on the 
nearest estate. And if momentarily none of these sources is avail- 
able, there is always the pawnshop, the village bank or the money 
lender, willing to lend him the small amount he needs to bridge 
over for a moment the eternal gap between income and expendi- 
ture. This policy be will follow, too, when prices begin to fall, 
Nobody will start by reducing his expenditure, because everybody 
is so used to seasonal fluctuations, so ignorant of market condi- 
tions, and so fatalistic about the future, that the crisis will be ac- 
cepted as a passing cloud. But this cloud lasts, it lasts much longer 
than his simple resources. And now a new force sets in to reduce 
prices: the scarcity of ready money. His goods become unmarket- 
able, his pledgeable properties exhausted; the estate, by reason of 
the increasing supply of labor, is able to cut its wages to the ut- 
most and perhaps is closed altogether; the money lender refuses 
further loans; the credit bank and the Government try their utmost 
to get their due. The gap between his means and his money obliga- 
tions becomes enormous. Now the native producer would gladly 
return altogether to his closed domestic production and renounce 
money. In his village old practices flourish again: barter, mutual 
assistance and wages in kind replace money; home-made substi- 
tutes supply his simple needs. But the Government and the Western 
credit institutions will not be put off with offerings in kind. So 
gold jewelry is sold for its gold value, or below it; it is estimated 
that more than 46 million guilders’ worth of gold have come forth 
in this way to be melted and exported. However, this can give 
only a temporary relief. The cause of the trouble lies deeper, 
namely, in the incongruity between the native way of living and 
the colonial requirements, and so the pressing scarcity of money 
continues. 
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Some months ago there was a heated discussion in the Nether- 
lands-Indian Parliament about the credibility of the statement that 
in the villages a man could live on three cents a day (two cents 
U. S. currency, at present value). Since then the amount required 
has been reduced to 2% cents (one cent U. S. currency at gold par). 
Thanks to Japan, perhaps, this same man can get himself a new 
suit of clothes (trousers, sarong, coat and cap) at the price of 80 
cents (32 cents U. S. gold value). But how can he get even this 
amount, when he has to part with his products for a mere song— 
if they are saleable at all? The smallest coins, of % cent (% 
cent U. S.), brought into circulation in huge quantities, are in 
these times still too high in value for a large part of the village 
market transactions, so that the Government is considering the 
necessity of minting coins of still smaller denomination. One more 
proof may be given of this scarcity of money, which deflates prices 
out of all proportion in the interior. For several years the Govern- 
ment has published monthly weighted index numbers of the food 
costs of a European family in town and of the Javanese population 
in the interior. The basic year is 1913. These index numbers, since 
1930, show a rapidly increasing disparity which can only be ex- 
plained by the effect of the scarcity of money on prices in the 
native market. For July 1933 this disparity might have been larger 
still had not the Government, since March 21, tried by a temporary 
restriction of rice imports to raise the price of this staple food of 
the native population. 
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A’ Has been shown above, Netherlands-India lives for its exports, 
Therefore an analysis of its trade balance in the years of eco. 
nomic crisis will give an excellent picture of the effects the crisis 
had on economic conditions. The outlines of this balance are given 
beneath. The data in this table have been converted into index 
numbers with the first quarter of 1929 as basis, because thereby the 
mutual relation of the different values comes out most clearly, 
To make possible a measurement of the absolute values of the 
index numbers in the table, the absolute quantities and values for 
the first quarter of 1929 have been added. 


TABLE II 
Inpex or Trapg BaLaNcgs, 1929-1933 


By Weight By Value 


56 
59 


Theoretically the crisis should have abolished to a large extent 
the export excess mentioned at the beginning of this article. If 
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these export excesses were considered as a drain on the colony, 
much of this drain should now be converted into irrigation! 
Numerous enterprises are working at a loss and have to invest 
new capital to keep the concerns going and pay their debts. The 
Government cannot balance the budget and has had to negotiate 
new loans instead of paying off old debts. To a large extent, how- 
ever, these transactions remain outside the balance of trade: both 
private and government capital will be used largely to meet out- 
side liabilities and therefore will not enter the colony. Neverthe- 
less, the synopsis given above speaks eloquently enough of the evo- 
lution of colonial affairs. 

Take first the export and the import according to weight. The 
export figures clearly illustrate the efforts made to maintain the 
level of production. Only with the beginning of 1931 do exports 
begin to fall off. Sugar, coal, tin and estate-rubber are chiefly re- 
sponsible for this decrease. Nevertheless, what is most strikingly 
expressed by these figures is the persistent effort to go on producing 
under the most adverse circumstances. The difficulties under which 
the work has to be done are illustrated in gloomy colors by the 
import figures in column b. Here the decrease sets in much earlier 
and falls much deeper. Part of this arises from the fact that all new 
expansion in agriculture and industry has ceased, and even in 
necessary replacements there has been drastic economizing. Part 
also may be attributed to the tendency to turn from more intensive 
to more extensive methods of production. Yet retrenchments on 
personnel and on wages must explain the bulk of this decrease. 
Columns c and d, giving the value of exports and imports, show 
clearly the desperate efforts made to maintain at least the initial 
relation in the export surplus, although the absolute amount of 
this surplus is decreasing regularly. Columns V and VI, giving the 
value of the units of export and import, emphasize one more special 
difficulty which colonial production labors under in times of 
crisis: the fact, well known in economic theory, that the price 
fluctuations of producer’s goods start earlier and are much larger 
than those of consumer’s goods. This is a special difficulty for 
Netherlands-India, because its exports are mainly raw materials, 
while the bulk of its imports are articles of consumption. It can 
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thus be seen that these two peculiarities, both the time difference 
in the fall of prices and the magnitude of that fall, are revealed in 
their extremest form in the balance of trade of the colony. Nobody 
will contest the conclusion that Netherlands-India, whose export 
values have fallen to less than one third of those at the end of 
1928, is suffering from the world crisis in all its violence. 
However, from the fact that this crisis is a purely capitalistic 
crisis, and that the dualistic composition of colonial society involves 
the existence of a non-capitalistic element in it, one might draw the 
conclusion that there must be a group, that is more or less immune 
to the present conditions, because it remains outside the field of 
battle. And indeed such is the case. The native peasant (which 
means 70%, of the population), producing his own food, building 
his house from materials he finds in his own garden or his neigh- 
bor’s, needing but few clothes, could be a contented man even in 
these difficult times, but for his relations with the colonial system, 
which makes him dependent on a foreign market. And the very 
fact that these relations are but slight, permits him to break them 
without risk of serious disturbance of the basis of his existence. His 
money obligations cause him much trouble, of course, but more 
because his creditors will not leave off dunning him—although they 
can hardly tell him where to find the money—than because he 
himself feels his living endangered. The economic havoc wrought 
in town and plantation throughout Netherlands-India has_pro- 
duced a stream of these laborers going back to their birthplaces, 
the Javanese villages. For a time the Government feared that this 
stream of unemployed would flood the areas involved; but although 
the districts they returned to were already the most densely popu- 
lated and the poorest, the villages absorbed the influx without any 
sign of congestion. After all, what are some hundred thousands 
to a people which annually has to solve the problem of how to 
make room for half a million and more new souls? Indeed, the 
four thousand European unemployed in Netherlands-India, all of 
whom remain strangers to the society they live in, cause far more 
trouble to the Government and the public than the hundred times 
more numerous native unemployed, taken back into the bosom 
of their home districts. The major problem which the Government 
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has to solve is not how to help the native part of society to over- 
come the crisis, but how to save the Western part and its valuable 
institutions from ruin and, finally, how to reconstruct the whole 
into an inwardly stronger and more homogeneous entity. 

The Government is now trying to alleviate the budget problem, 
which is the result of the decline of the Western export industries, 
and of the whole structure built up on them, by increasing the 
range and assessment of a system of taxation based on domestic 
consumption; by raising import duties and by introducing and rais- 
ing excise duties. This policy may bring a few millions into the 
treasury, and it is, perhaps, the only possible policy for the moment; 
but any further expectation based upon this course of action will 
not be realized in the end, so long as almost the whole internal 
structure, accessible to money taxes, is dependent on the fortunes 
of the export trade, and all public attention is concentrated on the 
outside world instead of on the domestic problem. 

The present crisis has taught us that throughout the world pub- 
lic opinion demands that production shall take precedence over 
consumption, and therefore wants to have all national production 
that is of any social significance protected against foreign com- 
petition. International trade is tolerated only as an indispensable 
aid to, and amplification of, domestic production. The days are 
past when the lowest cost of production was sufficient reason to 
gain entry everywhere. Netherlands-India will have to take this 
lesson to heart. If the colonial structure of the present is maintained 
unaltered, the same distress which forces the Government to make 
taxes heavier for the natives has robbed them of the sources of in- 
come with which to meet the fiscal demands. 

Only a policy aiming at a fundamental change of the internal 
structure can be satisfactory in the long run. Far be it from the 
writer to sound the praises of self-sufficiency as a social ideal; but 
the fact that this principle of social policy, in regard to a colony 
like Netherlands-India, totally lacks meaning and is nothing but 
an empty phrase, nevertheless holds a warning. What is needed 
is a welfare policy that puts the development of the productive 
capacity and of the economic differentiation of the native popula- 
tion in the forefront. 
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JAPANESE EMIGRATION TO BRAZIL' 


J. F. Normano 


F ROM time to time the daily press reports some new facts 
concerning Japanese emigration to Brazil. Sensational journalists 
call attention to the Japanization of this South American country. 
The foreign political press emphasizes the political importance of 
Japanese emigration to Latin America, especially from the stand- 
point of the United States. Occasional travelers mention large num- 
bers of Japanese in Brazil. German publications proclaim the 
existence of the Yellow Peril in Brazil. The Russian political press, 
on the basis of the same information, condemns Japanese im- 
perialistic expansion. 

The purpose of the present study is to make a survey of facts 
concerning Japanese emigration to Brazil as far as existing materials 
and information allow. The intercourse between Spanish America 
and Japan is of old origin. It is amusing to remember that the 
Japanese were anxious, as long ago as the sixteenth century, to 
“open” New Spain for trade, that at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the Spanish fleet touched regularly at the Japanese port of 
Uraga and that occasionally, at that period, Japan and Mexico 
exchanged missions and products.? 

But even in modern history, Westernized Japan has until re- 


1 This article represents a condensed extract of a part of an investigation dealing 
with Japanese penetration of Latin America undertaken in 1932-33 with the partial 
financial assistance of the Bureau of International Research of Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College. The results of this investigation are now in preparation for the 
press in book form. This book will contain all the ‘bibliographical materials which are 
omitted in the present article. 

2Comp. Ortega, Historical note on political and commercial relations between 
Mexico and Japan in the XVIIth century, Mexico, 1879; Zelia Nuttall, The earliest 
historical relations between Mexico and Japan, Berkeley, 1906; Naojiro Murukami, 
Japan’s early attempts to establish commercial relations with Mexico, in The Pacific 
Ocean in History, New York, 1917. 
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Japanese Emigration to Brazil 


cently been in touch mainly with Spanish America—the Pacific 
coast from Mexico to Chile—and not with Portuguese America 
on the Atlantic. We can trace trade relations between Peru and 
Japan from 1878. The first treaty signed by Japan on an equal basis 
with a Western nation was that with Mexico in 1888. The first 
Latin American country entered by Japanese immigrants was 
Mexico, in the 1880’s. The first organized emigration of Japanese 
laborers to Latin America was directed toward Peru in 1899. The 
first Japanese steamship line to Latin America was the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha’s route to Peru, and the second was to Mexico in 1910. 

As early as 1898 one of the Japanese emigration companies at- 
tempted to send “contract” emigrants to Brazil, but Japanese 
emigration to Brazil dates practically only from 1907, when an 
agreement was signed between the State of Sao Paulo and a private 
Japanese corporation handling emigrants—the Kokoku Shokumin 
Kaisha. The Company was to send, during the three following 
years, 3000 Japanese between 12 and 4o years of age, to be followed 
eventually by their families. The emigrants were to be settled on 
coffee plantations, with houses provided by the landlords; and 
eventually they were to colonize along the Brazilian Central Rail- 
road. They were to buy, on instalments, parcels of land of ten to 
fifteen hectares in area at an agreed price. The state undertook to 
build houses for the colonists and supply them with the neces- 
sary equipment. 

This experiment was followed, on a small scale, by the Takemura 
Shokumin Shokan, the Toyo Imin Goshi Kaisha, and the Nambei 
Shokumin Kabushiki, up to 1914, when the outbreak of the World 
War stopped emigration from Europe to Brazil. The shortage of 
labor in Brazil led to a coordination of efforts on the part of the 
Japanese emigration companies. The Toyo Imin Goshi Kaisha, 
the Nambei Shokumin Kabushiki and the Morioka Imin Kaisha 
organized the Brazil Imin Kumiai which entered into negotiations 
with the State of Sao Paulo for the transportation of 5000 contract 
laborers over a period of four years. 

In 1917 the Minister of Finance, Kazue Shoda, sponsored the 
fusion of the five emigration companies, as the Kaigai Kogyo 
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Kaisha (the Overseas Enterprise Joint Stock Company) which 
took over another corporation in 1920. Under the direction of the 
Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha, emigration took a more permanent form. 
Emphasis was transferred from contract emigrants to colonist- 
settlers. 

The following table presents the quantitative progress of 
Japanese immigration into Brazil. 


Noumser oF JAPANESE ARRIVALS 


These figures show clearly three periods in the development of 
Japanese emigration to Brazil: (1) prior to the War (1914)— 
importation of contract laborers, (2) the decade 1915-1924—experi- 
mental colonization, and (3) since 1924—planned, systematic 
colonization. 

In 1908, of 10,447 Japanese emigrants 3,679 went to Latin America 
and only 799 to Brazil. In 1924 Brazil accepted 3,689 Japanese 
immigrants—more than 25 per cent of the total emigration from 
Japan (13,098)—and almost 80 per cent of the total emigration to 
Latin America (4,478). In 1930, 13,741 Japanese, out of a total 
of 21,829 emigrants, had Brazil as their destination. The figure 
for the whole of Latin America, for that year, was 15,682. Thus 
the center of gravity of Japanese emigration shifted from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, from Spanish America to Portuguese 
America. 

The figures of Japanese residents in Latin America clearly illus- 
trate this change. 
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; Japanese Residents 
‘ich in Latin (Spanish 
the and Portuguese) 
America Brazil 
68 , 685 49,400 
of 

The most recent data given by Japanese sources (1933) speak 
of 140,000 Japanese in Brazil. The corresponding Brazilian figure 
is 150,000. Japanese immigration is now an important factor in 

© Brazil, amounting to from 10 to 20 per cent of the total yearly 
Total Number 
of Immigrants Japanese 
ES to Brazil Immigrants 
101, §68 9,625 
2 i The national distribution of the immigrants shows that the 
iy Japanese occupy second place among newcomers. 
ic 
Immigrants to Brazil 
1929 1931 
a Portuguese........... 38,879 8,152 
n 5,288 2,914 
, The figures show that Japanese emigration to Brazil is still 
; not of paramount importance; but the speed of the process since 
: 1924, as well as its dynamic character, is significant. 


je 1924 Japanese emigration to Brazil was not a large en- 
terprise. Brazil was mentioned only incidentally as one of 
the Latin American countries presenting a possible field for 
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Japanese emigration. When in 1906-07, after the Russo-Japanese 
War and as a result of events in California, the statesmen and 
press of Japan turned their eyes to Latin America, they had in 
mind the Pacific coast. The initiator of this movement, Count 
Okuma, in an interview with Professor E. A. Ross, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, as well as in his 1907 article in the Tokyo 
Economist, did not mention Brazil. Mr. Ichida, Japanese Minister 
to Brazil, only incidentally called attention to possibilities in 
Brazilian agriculture. Formerly, Brazil was never the destination 
of so many Japanese missions as was Spanish America. 

The change came after the War. The Japanese War Investiga- 
tion Committee, which included South America in its observa- 
tions, and the 1924 mission to South America sent by the Emigra- 
tion Council, headed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron 
Shidehara, influenced the concentration on Brazil. When this de- 
cision was taken, the Japanese Government established a strictly 
centralized, paternalistic, rationalized management of emigration 
to Brazil. 

During the seclusion of the Tokugawa period (1603-1868) no 
emigration had been allowed. After the Meiji Restoration, from 
1871 to 1886, there was a short period of freedom in migration— 
officially for purposes of study only: the so-called “school-boys’ 
emigration.” But soon new restrictions were introduced by the 
Emigration Protection Law of 1896, revised in 1907 and 1929. This 
decree requires the authorization of emigration by the authorities, 
and responsible surety for the emigrants at home. 

From the period of the 1890’s the Japanese Government had 
voluntarily intervened in the organization of emigration, and later 
on it was forced to do so by political consideration; “le gouverne- 
ment se chargeant du rdle de guide,” * as Undersecretary Kawaki 
recently admitted. This principle has been fully applied to the 
emigration to Brazil. 

The Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha (capital nine million yen in 1932) 
became the point of departure for the organization and prepara- 
tion of emigration to Brazil. The direct financial assistance to the 
company consists of a yearly subsidy of 100-250,000 yen, and of a 


® Revue Economique Internationale, June, 1933. 
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Japanese Emigration to Brazil 

contribution equal to the cost of passage of the emigrants. In 
1927, when the Minister of Interior, Suzuki, was the President of 
the Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha, a special Colonization Bank was es- 
tablished. The Japanese Government organized propaganda for 
Brazil in Japan mostly in cooperation with the Kaigai Kogyo 
Kaisha. Knowing the reluctance of the population io emigrate, 
the propaganda does not report stories of El Dorado but emphasizes 
the resemblance between the future home in Brazil and the native 
village, asserts the possibility of transplanting the Japanese en- 
vironment, and describes the promising economic conditions. Forty 
representatives of the Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha travel all over the 
country, lecturing and showing films of Japanese colonies in Brazil, 
and conditions there; and special museums provide further in- 
formation. 

“For some years past most of the boys and girls in the schools 
of southern Japan have seen on the screen, interspersed with com- 
ments from a government lecturer, the most alluring pictures of 
country life in Brazil. Sometimes with a very simple plot, the 
pictures are shown in a continuous story; the audience witnesses 
the exile of the peasant and his wife, far from the land of their 
ancestors and their too restricted rice fields. But on the coffee 
plantation in Brazil, as shown by the film, in a little wooden hut 
exactly like those of Japan, and over which floats the flag of their 
country, life continues exactly the same as at home. According 
to the film, the family, its fortune once made, comes home again 
to the rice field in the village, the tomb of its ancestors, and the 
little house bright with wisteria and the cherry tree in bloom.” * 

The Overseas Emigration Societies Act of 1927 provides for 
the establishment of emigration cooperative societies based on the 
old Japanese form of guilds. The purpose of these guilds is to pre- 
pare group and not individual emigration, in cultural as well as 
economic groups. They also purchase land in overseas countries. 
The human material for emigration is selected from the members 
of these guilds. After his selection, the receipt of authorization, 
and the provision of surety at home, the applicant has to undergo 
a medical examination and training in special emigrant schools 

“Etienne Dennery, Asia’s Teeming Millions. London, 1931, pp. 66-67. 
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before departure. The Portuguese language, tropical medicine, 
tropical agriculture, “civic behavior,” and the elements of Brazilian 
geography, history and economy are the main features of the edu- 
cational program. The emigrants are then transferred to Kobe or 
Yokohama, where they wait, in the newly established Emigrants 
Homes, for the steamer. 

The two chief Japanese steamship companies—the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha (N. Y. K.) and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha (O. S. K.)— 
have divided the Latin American field in such a way that the 
N. Y. K. touches the Pacific and the O. S. K. the Atlantic ports. 
Both of them belong to the group of “Shasen”—steamship com- 
panies under special patronage of the Government, as distinguished 
from the unsubsidized or less subsidized “Shagaisen.” The pioneer 
of the South American route, the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, which 
some years ago extended its line from Callao via Valparaiso and 
Buenos Aires to Brazil, has been taken over by the N. Y. K. The 
Shasen companies comprise about 30 per cent of the Japanese gross 
tonnage, and cover the regular routes prescribed by the Government. 

The government-subsidized Yokohoma-Buenos Aires line of 
the O. S. K. brings the emigrant, still under supervision of the 
Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha, to his new home. The system of supervision 
and protection continues in Brazil. The laborer-immigrant signs 
a contract for four years and does not receive any promise of 
payment for-the return passage. He finds himself on the fazenda, 
where he works among countrymen. After he has accumulated 
some savings, the company buys land for him, and he joins the 
colonists. Should the Japanese come directly as a settler, he settles 
with his group, or joins an existing Japanese settlement. 

Attention has been given to the slightest details in order to 
avoid clashes with the native population, Emigration of the 
Buddhist and Shintoist clergy, for instance, is restricted, and that 
of Catholics encouraged. The President of the Amazon Company, 
Hachiro Fukuhara, is, for example, a Catholic. Naturalization in 
Brazil is encouraged. At the same time, registration with the 
Japanese Consulate and joining a Japanese association under the 
supervision of the Consulate is required. Officers, physicians and 
members of the consular service work on the fazendas in order to 
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Japanese Emigration to Brazil 


gain personal experience of the conditions. The newcomer is re- 
sponsible for his own work. The Emigration Company provides 
everything else. Group leaders act as spokesmen between the 
laborers and the fazendeiros or directors of the colonies.’ Japanese 
law and customs are applied, and Japanese schools, hospitals, as- 
sociations and newspapers are established. 


ue total number of Japanese in Brazil at the present time (1933) 

is about 140,000. They own approximately 500,000 cho (about 
1,225,000 acres), including lands belonging to Japanese companies 
and associations not strictly of immigrant character. The Japanese 
land concessions in the state of Amazonas consist of about 2,000,000 
cho (about 4,900,000 acres). Of the 140,000 Japanese, only a few 
thousand live in the northern concessions, the great mass of them 
being settled in Central Brazil, mostly in the state of Sao Paulo 
(where they number more than 125,000) and extending over its 
borders into the adjoining state of Minas Geraes. Here is the old 
center of Japanese immigration. The attempt in Amazonas is of 
most recent origin. 

The Central Brazilian Japanese settlements were organized 
mainly by the Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha, but a few small independent 
colonies exist in SAo Paulo as well as in the state of Rio de Janeiro. 
Typical of these is the small independent colony organized by the 
Japanese newspaper Osaka Mainichi. The Kaiga Kogyo Kaisha has 
offices almost all over Latin America, but the center of its activity 
is in Central Brazil. 

The first Japanese colony was established in 1912, in Iguapé (in 
the state of Sao Paulo) where the Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha owns at 
present a plantation of over 154,000 acres, The immigration began 
with contract laborers, as the local coffee industry suffers from a 
constant shortage of labor. The situation was and still is similar 
to that of Hawaii where the sugar producers were anxious to get 


* This group organization has its source in the old but still surviving Japanese in- 
stitution of Goninkumi, or “associations of five families.” It is a striking coincidence 
that an analogous association of five was the basis of the ancient Inca social organiza- 
tion. There are some other similarities: for instance, the Ayllu village community of 
the Incas finds a parallel in the Japanese Murra. Unfortunately, the comparative 
method of institutional studies has been neglected by economists. 
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Japanese laborers. The Japanese policy, after 1924, of transforming 
the laborers into settlers, met with remarkable success. Practically 
all the Japanese in this region are engaged in agriculture—4o per 
cent as coffee plantation laborers, 30 per cent as semi-independent 
farmers, and 30 per cent as independent farmers. The activity of 
the farmers is not limited to coffee. The rice crop in Brazil in- 
creased under Japanese influence from 668,000 tons in 1926 to 1,048, 
076 tons in 1931. Of this figure, 420,413 tons is the share of the state 
of Sao Paulo. The Japanese also cultivate bananas, sugar, etc. The 
geographical location is favorable, in some of the colonies, for the 
growing of vegetables; others are engaged also in fishing. 

The Japanese colonies now possess their own rice mills, a sugar 
factory, and mandioco mills. The Japan Cotton Trading Co. is not 
only engaged in cotton trade with the north of Brazil but is active 
in the silk industry and is pioneering in tea culture. The Kaigai 
Kogyo Kaisha is the chief Japanese entrepreneur in Central Brazil, 
organizing the economic activity of the immigrants. The company 
selects, purchases and sells land, finances these transactions, and 
is engaged in warehousing, engineering, trading, banking, agricul- 
ture, fishing, mining, etc. The entire economic and social life of 
almost all Japanese immigrants in Central Brazil is regulated, di- 
rected and supervised by the company. 

The Japanese colonization in the North is of different character. 
The leader .is the South American Developing Company (the 
Nambei Corporation), organized in 1928 in Tokyo with an initial 
capital of 30 million yen, and with the participation of the Bank 
of Japan, the big commercial banks, commercial and shipping con- 
cerns, and some city municipalities. The majority owner and head 
of this enterprise is the Kanegafuchi concern. After visits made by 
several Japanese missions representing the fields of commerce, in- 
dustry and science, and after a study of the best locations avail- 
able for the concession, land was selected on the rivers Acara and 
Guama; and an option on these lands, amounting to 2,500,000 
acres in three lots, was given to the Japanese for two years. They 
obtained at the same time agricultural lands lying along the 
Braganga railway in the district of Castanhal. 

The Japanese took up the option and formed the Companhia 
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Nipponica de Plantagces do Brasil of which the energetic Hashiro 
Fukuhara became the manager. Brazilian capitalists from Rio de 
Janeiro joined the Japanese group. This concession is still in an 
experimental stage. Activity has started in Acara. The administra- 
tive center is in Thomeasu, a town lying about eleven hours by 
river boat from the port of Para. The Japanese have erected there 
modern buildings, storehouses, and radio stations; and the com- 
pany intends to develop cacao, cotton, and rice cultivation, and to 
transplant yearly a few hundred Japanese families. 

In spite of this enterprise being in an experimental stage, more 
than 1250 Japanese, including university graduates, were already 
living in these colonies in 1932. According to recent reports, about 
170 apartment houses have been erected. Rice, corn, sweet pota- 
toes, vegetables and tropical fruits are being raised by the colonists, 
vegetables being sent down the river to Belem, the capital of the 
state. Two schools have been established, with an enrolment of 
more than 200 children. 

The Japanese capitalist Tsukasa Miyatsuka has since 1930 held 
another large concession in the North. This concession lies in the 
state of Amazonas near Parantins, about 600 miles upstream. Like 
the Kanegafuchi group, the Miyatsuka concern is a pioneer in the 
wilderness. Preparation of future colonies has been organized in 
this case on an even larger scale. An “Amazonia Institute” has 
been established in Tokyo for training leaders in colonization. 
This institute has already sent 200 graduates to Brazil to com- 
plete further studies in the “Agro-Industrial Institute” at Paratins, 
also launched by Miyatsuka. The first step of this group was the 
establishment of a model colony, headed by agricultural engineers 
who have been studying soil and weather conditions, and the best 
type of activity suited to the country. The model colony will serve 
as an example for future colonization. According to Dr. Henrique 
Bahiano, representative of the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, 
who recently visited Tokyo, the Miyatsuka enterprise hopes to begin 
sending settlers in large numbers within three years. 

No definite plans are known about the field of activity of this 
enterprise. There are rumors that Miyatsuka intends to cultivate 
rubber, while Kanegafuchi will cultivate cotton. (Japanese have 
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already had experience with this product, as Japanese-managed rub. 
ber production exists in the British Malay Peninsula and the Eay 
Indies, extending to Java, Sumatra and Borneo. These enterprises 
are financially supported by the Oriental Development Company, 
the Kanan Bank, and others.) On the other hand, there are some 
indications that this group intends to develop a system of poly. 
culture, or diversified agricultural production. 


See most significant feature in the economic history of Japan is 
the fact that this country never passed through a Jaissez-faire 
period. It was an outspoken Polizeistaat in the Tokugawa period, 
and it soon plunged into an extreme neo-mercantilism after the 
Meiji restoration.* Capitalism originated and developed in Japan 
in a governmentally managed form. The elements of private initia- 
tive and free competition were of almost no importance in Japan's 
capitalistic development. It has been and is a bureaucratic capitalism, 
and the Japanese economic policy is by origin, and still remains, 
paternalistic. This feature finds its foundation and support in the 
strong corporative character of old Japanese economic institutions 
and in the commonly accepted supremacy of the State, of the 
group, of the family over the individual. “The Empire is one great 
family; the family is a little empire.”* Karl Rathgen mentioned 
once that “Japaner sind Typen statt Individualitaten.” * In emigra- 
tion movements they are groups and not individuals. As early as 
1913, Griinfeld remarked: “. . . das Eigentiimlichste an der Japan- 
ischen Auswanderung ist, dass sie véllig ‘von oben her’ gemacht 
wurde.” 
Governmental regulation and supervision and group organization 
have always been typical features of Japanese emigration, but they 
never took such drastic forms as in the organization of recent 
Japanese emigration to Brazil. We have seen how the Government 
directly and through centralized corporations organizes, prepares, 
* Japanese mercantilistic tendencies find a parallel and a contrast in the physiocratic 
tendencies of Chinese economy. It would be highly desirable to make a comparative 
study of the evolution of economic ideas in these two countries. 
7 Percival Lowell, The Soul of the Far East, Boston & New York, 1888, p. 36. 


® Die Japaner und thre wirtschaftliche Entwicklung, Leipzig, 1905, p. 14. 
* Die Japanische Auswanderung, Tokyo, 1913, p. 50. 
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directs and supervises this emigration. It is not a free, individual 
emigration, of the kjnd which is often an escape from the native 
soil, or a reaction against domestic conditions, like the emigration 
which resulted in the expansion of Europe. Extreme centralization 
and planned management are its peculiar features. 

Another feature is its capitalistic character. In the case of the 
colonies in Central Brazil, the human migration is important; but 
it is organized and accompanied by the capital investments of the 
Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha. The North Brazilian concessions of the 
Japanese are a phenomenon, chiefly, not of human but of capital 
migration. It is a case of export of capital to Brazil, accompanied 
by its national representatives. It is an oversea extension of the con- 
cerns of Kanegafuchi and Miyatsuka. It is a phenomenon in the 
same category as setting up factories in China or India. It takes 
the form of export of capital as preparation for a large-scale emi- 
gration. The difference between Japanese enterprise in Central and 
Northern Brazil is that the Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha functions in the 
most populated and cultivated part of Brazil and does not make 
such long-term plans as the Northern concessionaires, who are 
truly pioneers in the wilderness. Perhaps the Japanese concerns are 
pursuing their own purposes—extension of cotton or rubber cul- 
ture, in the style of Ford’s concessions in the state of Amazonas 
or Firestone’s in Liberia. But these possible secret objectives do not 
change the general picture of a highly capitalistic, centralized and 
planned emigration. 

This capitalistic character can be traced even in the cases of 
small independent colonies like that of the newspaper Osaka 
Mainichi, where the colonists are obliged to invest their savings in 
Japanese enterprises in Brazil and are not allowed to return with 
their savings to Japan. The dynamics of land acquisition are parallel 
to the speed of emigration: in 1920 the Japanese owned in Central 
Brazil only 20,000 hectares. The capitalistic character of the Japanese 
penetration is supported by the Japanese banks, of which the Bank 
of Taiwan, itself of colonial origin in Formosa, is especially active, 
having an organized net of correspondents all over the Atlantic coast. 
The Yokohama Specie Bank has a branch in Rio de Janeiro, in 
which it concentrates all Japanese transactions, aside from its large 
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local business. The capitalistic character of emigration to Brazil 
is a part of Japanese planned economy. The Japanese Ambassador 
to Brazil, Mr. Akika Akiyoshi, expressed this policy in the follow. 
ing words: “The development of emigration to Brazil requires, 
under any circumstances whatever, courageous advances by our 
capitalists. It is pleasing to state that a movement of our capitalists 
toward South America has lately been evident, since that is the 
fundamental necessity for emigration to Brazil.” 


7“ Japanese emigrant does not have any difficulties in entering 
Brazil. In the middle of the nineteenth century, the great 
Argentine J. B. Alberdi expressed the basis of the immigration 
policy of Latin America in the words: “gobernar es poblar.” In 
the twentieth century, influenced by immigration legislation in the 
United States, slight racial prejudices, the War and later economic 
disturbances, and the growth of economic nationalism, most of 
the Spanish American countries introduced immigration restric- 
tions—general ones as well as those specifically directed against 
Asiatic newcomers. Brazil did not join this trend. 

Brazil during her whole history has welcomed any kind of 
immigration. Shortage of labor and scarcity of population have 
been and are the weakest points of Brazilian economy. Under the 
Brazilian Empire (1815-1889) the problem of Asiatic colonization 
was constantly discussed. Two projects and attempts at colonization 
by Chinese are known—the first undertaken in the first years of 
the reign of Pedro II, and the second after enactment of the 
Slavery Law in 1871. Salvadore de Mendonga, then Brazilian Con- 
sul General in the United States, was ordered by his Government 
to investigate the possibilities of Asiatic migration to Brazil. In 
his report, he emphasized that the problem was a “substitucao do 
trabalho servil pelo trabalho livre nesta Republica.” "* After the 
emancipation of the slaves Brazil sent a special mission to China 
to arrange with the Government’ an organized import of Chinese 
laborers in order to mitigate the shock caused to the Brazilian 
labor market. 


” Trans-Pacific, August 21, 1930. 
4 Salvadore de Mendonga, Trabalhadores Asiaticos, New York, 1879. 
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Japanese Emigration to Brazil 


As early as 1896 the Brazilian Government negotiated with Japan 
concerning immigration. R. A. Hehl mentions: “Noch unent- 
schieden sind die Versuche zur Einfiihrung von Japanern; aber 
auch hier ist kaum anzunehmen, dass die angebahnten Verhand- 
lungen bei dem jetzigen Stande der Dinge in jenem Reiche irgend 
welchen praktischen Erfolg haben werden.” 

Plantation labor has always been the economic stimulus in the 
history of colored migration. Gold, sugar, coffee, cotton, and other 
products have probably had more to do with moving the colored 
races from continent to continent than any other cause. Sugar 
has been responsible for Japanese immigration in Hawaii. Coffee 
was responsible for the first steps of Japanese immigration in 
Brazil. The crisis in the labor market caused the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to welcome the first steps of Japanese immigration in the 
twentieth century. The constant petitions of the coffee-fazendeiros, 
and their insistence, led to the organized import of Japanese con- 
tract laborers which has already been discussed. 

In the first quarter of the present century Italians represented 
one of the main sources of Brazilian immigration. From the unifi- 
cation of Italy until 1927 the Government encouraged emigration. 
Since 1927 emigration is considered an “evil” in that country, as 
Fascism believes that man-power is one of the essential factors of 
political and moral power. Mussolini’s new emigration policy, de- 
priving Brazil of Italian immigrants, resulted in a shock to the 
Brazilian labor market and stimulated even more the open-door 
policy toward Japanese. 

When the earthquake of 1923, the Exclusion Act of 1924 in the 
United States, and an analogous policy among all the Anglo-Saxon 
countries in the Pacific and in some of the Spanish American 
countries forced the Japanese Government to reconsider its emigra- 
tion policy, the method of elimination directed them to Brazil. 
Japan’s land hunger has been met by Brazil’s population hunger. 
Even when the Japanese Food and Population Commission of 1928 
decided that the solution of Japan’s population did not lie in 
emigration but in industrialization, the interest in Brazil as a pos- 


™ Die Entwicklung der Einwand bung in Brasilien, in Schriften des 


Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Bd. LXXII, Leipzig, 1896, p. 293. 
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sible outlet for a part of the yearly unemployed surplus remained 
unchanged. The capitalistic character of Japanese emigration js 
specific feature of the recent movement to Brazil. We do not find 
it in Japanese emigration to Spanish America, although the or. 
ganized character of Japanese emigration in a milder form and on 
a smaller scale can be traced there also in recent years. 

The capitalistic character of Japanese emigration made it espe. 
cially welcome in Brazil, not because of the Japanese investments 
(their amount could not compare, before 1930, with those of 
Europe and the United States), but because Auman material 
equipped with capital and modern technique furnished the best 
possible means of expanding the economic frontiers of Brazil. We 
have to take into consideration the fact that Brazilian economic 
history involves a constant movement of the economic frontier 
from the coast into the interior, within the political limits of the 
federation. States like Amazonas, Matto Grosso, and even Pari, 
are from an economic standpoint still undeveloped colonies of 
Central Brazil. Japanese immigration in Central Brazil contributes 
to the solution of the labor problem, while in the North the 
Japanese colonization means the movement of the economic frontier 
on a large, planned scale, with modern techniques. A recent speech 
by the Provisional President of Brazil, Dr. Getulio Vargas, on his 
visit to the State of Par4, confirms this interpretation: “Experiments 
by Henry Ford with rubber and lumber, and by Japanese colonists 
with diversified agriculture, foreshadow a bright future for the 
almost empty Amazon Basin.” ™ 

Import of capital has been considered very favorably in Brazil 
since 1930, when foreign investments from other countries stopped, 
when gold reserves were used for foreign debt obligations, and 
the difficulties with foreign exchange began. From the technical 
standpoint of the Brazilian balance of payments, every kind and 
size of capital import led to a temporary relief. 

The Japanese policy in Brazil carefully avoids possibilities of 
conflict. The unorganized Japanese emigration to Spanish America 
(especially in Peru) soon degenerated into an activity of shop- 
keepers and traders—occupations competitive with those of the 


The New York Herald Tribune, October 29, 1933. 
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natives. In Brazil this kind of urbanized Japanese is unknown: 
they have their roots strongly in the soil and are engaged solely 
in agriculture. In the eyes of the population in Brazil the Japanese 
represent a respectable, organized economic power, directed toward 
the economic welfare of the country. The population in Spanish 
America considers them as petty traders, and in general does not 
distinguish the Japanese petty trader from the Chinese. The Pacific 
coast of the American continent was forced to experience all stages 
and types of Japanese immigration—schoolboys, semi-privately 
organized contract laborers, semi-privately organized colonists. In 
Brazil we witness a fresh start, with new methods, based on the 
experience on the Pacific coast of the Americas: the Japanese send 
to Brazil only the settler and the capitalist. 

Even the sex distribution of the Japanese in Brazil shows 
the steady character of their emigration to Brazil in comparison 
with that to other countries of the American continent. Women 
followed the Japanese emigrants from their first appearance in 
Brazil. Immigration has never been almost wholly male, as was the 
case, in some periods, in Spanish America. The year 1913 is typical: 
in Mexico and Peru, 95 per cent male immigrants; in Brazil, 60 per 
cent. Thus economic motives explain clearly the favorable attitude 
of Brazil toward Japanese penetration. But the situation has been 
and is even more favorable for Japan, as the political side of the 
problem, existing in Spanish America, practically does not exist 
in Brazil. 

It is true that we cannot find in Brazil political sympathies for 
Japan as we can in Spanish America. In Spanish America the fear 
of the United States, the distrust of the “Colossus on the North,” 
the peligro yanqui or Yankee Peril, led to a rather popular political 
current favoring an eventual military alliance with Japan against 
the United States. The Argentine Manuel Ugarte, and the Mexican 
General Juan Merigo are pronounced representatives of this current 
of Spanish American public opinion. Spanish America likes to play 
with the idea of a racial unity between its pre-Columbian popu- 
lation (Incas and Aztecs) and the Ainu of Japan. Such theories 
are strange to Brazil. The peligro yanqui does not exist in Brazil, 
as Portuguese America, in distinction to Spanish America, never 
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had conflicts with the United States, and is traditionally friendly 
to the Northern Republic."* Brazil is not a party to the triangle 
relation which developed in the Pacific between the United States, 
Japan and Spanish America. 

But on the other hand, Brazil, an Empire in itself, has been 
and is free from any fear of Japanese invasion—a current of 
thought propagated in Spanish America, especially by Peruvian 
writers like Francisco Garcia Calderon, some twenty years ago, 
and recently by writers of the younger generation, like Mario de 
los Rios. Brazil is too large and too remote from Japan, too safe 
on her Atlantic coast, to give any attention to the propaganda of 
European writers discussing this subject, such as the brilliant 
Frenchman Louis Aubert or the numerous but mostly anonymous 
Germans. The suspicious frame of mind is absent, and racial 
prejudices, so strong in Anglo-Saxon countries, have no place in 
Brazil. The best evidence of this is the fact that a Negro problem 
(and probably twelve or fifteen million of the forty-two million 
total population are black) does not exist in Brazil. Observers even 
report cases of intermarriage between Japanese colonists and natives. 

Thus we find in Brazil neither a political flirtation with Japan 
nor political suspicions; neither a racial flirtation nor racial preju- 
dices, but purely businesslike relations. And as the Japanese policy 
has developed a very apt adjustment to Brazilian economic needs, 
we can understand why Japanese immigration and Japanese capital 
are welcome. An inquiry undertaken in the state of Sao Paulo 
among various classes of the population resulted in replies 75 per 
cent of which were favorable to Japanese penetration. 

We can see what Japanese immigration means to Sao Paulo 
from the following episode which took place during the last out- 
break of revolt in Sao Paulo, in 1932. The port of Santos had been 
under blockade by the Federal Government, when the Japanese 
steamer Buenos Aires Maru arrived with Japanese immigrants. The 
naval blockade was momentarily suspended to allow a shipload 
of immigrants to land. Both Federal and Paulista authorities were 


™ Compare Struggle for South America, Boston and New York, 1931, and Chang- 
ing Latin American Attitudes in Foreign Affairs, October, 1932, by the present 
writer. 
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waiting to receive them; by contract they were destined for Santos 
and the state of Sao Paulo, to which it would have been expensive 
for the Government to transport them by railroad from Rio de 
Janeiro; so revolutionary operations were interrupted and a fleet- 
ing truce was arranged to allow the transport ship to touch at a 
small island outside the port of Santos, where the immigrants 
could be landed and conveyed to the mainland by launch. This 
was very much of an exception to the rule. The blockade of Santos 
had been strict; no other vessels were allowed to enter. 

The legal situation is simple. The instructions of June 30th, 1925, 
gave to the Director of the Servigo Geral do Povoamento do Solo 
the right to suspend or limit immigration temporarily; but no use 
has been made of this power. Since January 1931 the only immi- 
grants allowed to land have been those whose entry has been solic- 
ited by the Federal Interventor, through the intermediary of the 
Minister of Labor, and who hold a note, or bilhete de chamada, 
proving that arrangements have been made for them; and also agri- 
culturists who have satisfied certain requirements. Casual migrants 
must be in possession of an amount equivalent to three contos of 
reis, Obviously, these restrictions do not affect Japanese arriving 
under special contract and concession agreements. In fact, the 
Brazilian Government is even willing to increase the number of 
Japanese immigrants. According to recent telegrams from Rio de 
Janeiro, provision has been made for 27,000 Japanese immigrants 
in 1934, as compared with 26,000 in 1933."° 


T Japanese emigration to Brazil is a very recent phenomenon. 
Th 


e period of observation is too short and our knowledge of 
facts not sufficient to draw definite conclusions. But it is a fact that 
the Japanese emigration to Brazil has since 1924 shown a constantly 
increasing quantitative and qualitative success. The Japanese emi- 
gration to Spanish America, which already has a history of more 
than thirty years, has never been quantitatively of any significance. 
The more recent Japanese emigration to the Atlantic coast—to 
Portuguese America—has resulted, in a shorter period of time, in 
larger figures and greater importance. The Japanese Government 


“The New York Times, January 7, 1934. 
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also seems to attach some significance to this movement—otherwise 
its energetic and expensive organization would lack an explana- 
tion.*® What are the motives of this policy? 

Obviously, nobody in Japan seriously expects to find in Brazil 
a solution of the population problem. Japanese official policy con- 
siders emigration only as a palliative. It denies the possibility of a 
mechanistic solution of the population problem in transplanting the 
excess of population to other countries. It is driving toward an 
economic solution of the problem, by the industrialization of Jap- 
anese economic life. Personally I am not a strong believer in the 
figures of future overpopulation calculated for Japan. They remind 
me of a favorite game, in Brazilian official publications, of present- 


ing similar calculations. Here is a typical example: 


Propasie Future Popuration or 


But the development of emigration to Brazil and its success 
opens, of course, some outlet to a part of the yearly unemployment. 
It would be difficult to understand the Japanese policy in Brazil as 
an attempt at a violent economic expansion—the conquest of 
markets. The figures of trade between the two countries do not 
show any significance, or regularity, or interrelation with the im- 
migration movement: 


Imports from Exports to 
Japan to Brazil Japan from Brazil'® 
(Values in sterling) 

118,924 18,847 
200,054 29,552 
187,489 391539 
115,923 34,749 

45,475 


In seven years, from 1922 to 1929, the Government spent over 12,000,000 yen on 
various means of encouragement, without taking into account the subvention granted 
to shipping companies. Seishi Idei in International Labour Review, December, 1930, P. 
781. 

" Brasil, 1932; Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Rio de Janeiro, 1933, p. 9. 

% Brasil, 1932; Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Rio de Janeiro, 1933, p. 125. 
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But the recent strong efforts of Japan to compete in world 
markets could perhaps be supported by the establishment, in Brazil, 
of a source of raw materials, like cotton, rubber, and so on. 

No specific political situation, such as that on the Pacific, drives 
the Japanese to Brazil. Even Bywater, who gave a sinister picture 
of the strategic role of Latin America in the future war between the 
United States and Japan, does not make use of Brazil in his 
nightmare. 

But another, more harmless political motive is perhaps of some im- 
portance for Japanese policy. The fact of Japanese emigration to 
Brazil can be used as a strong weapon in the Japanese fight against 
discrimination. The experiment in Brazil is perhaps a chapter in 
this fight. The case of Brazil tends to disprove the usual accusations 
against Japanese immigrants, like those current in California. It 
tends to disprove the usual opinion that Japanese are poor colon- 
izers, and to give some foundation to the Japanese contention that in 
Asia the Japanese are confronted with the competition of cheap 
Asiatic labor, and in the white countries with legal restrictions. 

I do not think that there is any single explanation of Japanese 
emigration to Brazil; but I think that the combination of a num- 
ber of motives makes it worth while for Japan to foster emigration 
to a country which welcomes her sons and their cooperation. 
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CHINA’S GREATEST BOOK 
(The Ssu K’u Ch’iian Shu) 


L. CarrINGTON Goonric 


ae the last few years a number of plans have been 
made for the reproduction of China’s greatest literary collection, the 
Ssu K’u Ch’tian Shu, but all have proved abortive. Now, however, 
it seems actually under way. At least, according to a brief despatch 
in the New York Times for December 24, 1933, a few selected 
volumes of the manuscript are being reverently brought out every 
day from the vault of a certain bank in Shanghai, and subjected to 
the photolithographic process. In due course, it is hoped, fifteen 
hundred copies of the treasures of this collection in ninety thou- 
sand folio pages each—for nearly a century and a half difficult 
of access to the ordinary scholar—will be made available to stu- 
dents the world over, and the danger that this unique record may 
be lost by fire or some other hazard will mercifully be a thing of 
the past. 

A considerable hue and cry was raised in the Chinese press last 
summer when the first project for this reproduction was announced.* 
The plan, as outlined in June by the Ministry of Education, was 
that the newly created National Central Library in Nanking and 
the Commercial Press, Shanghai, would oversee the publication by 
the Press of some three hundred selected works from that copy of 
the Ssu K’u which had been hurriedly shipped from the Forbidden 
City in Peiping to Shanghai some weeks earlier, when the possi- 
bility of disturbance in the former capital had seemed likely. The 
critics protested that mere mechanical reproduction would be 2 
mistake. The errors of scribes, the recently revealed mutilation of 
some of the texts, and other imperfections demanded the scouring 
of the country for such originals as existed and the printing of the 
latter when possible. These objections have had their effect on the 


“Cf. Ta Kung Pao, Tientsin, issue of August 18, 1933. 
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China’s Greatest Book 
Ministry, which has appointed seventeen nationally known biblio- 
iles to advise on the selection of titles; the Ministry, however, has 
refused to delay publication so that the demands of the critics can 
be carried out. 
Since much of our knowledge of the history of the compilation 
of the Ssu K’u Ch’téian Shu is new, having been revealed only dur- 


' ing the last four or five years following the opening of the archives 


in the Forbidden City, it seems worth while to tell the story afresh* 


> and provide the historical setting in which it rests. Otherwise the 


complaints and criticisms cited above seem captious indeed. 


n THE heyday of Manchu supremacy over China, to be an em- 
I peror meant not alone the subjugation of domestic and foreign 
foes and the administration of all under heaven; it meant as well 
the patronage of arts and letters. This, of course, was no new policy. 
The great warrior prince Yung-lo, third emperor of the Ming (and 
a contemporary of Timur and Henry IV) set a high standard in 
1403 by launching an encyclopedia (which ran to 11,095 volumes) 
within a year after his famous and devastating march from Peiping 
to Nanking and his seizure of his nephew’s throne. For four years 
the scholars and scribes worked, 2,169 of them, transcribing 
voluminous extracts of all that was worthy of preservation in the 
vast field of Chinese literature, until, in December 1407, the em- 
peror agreed that it was enough, wrote the preface, and gave it a 
title: Yung-lo Ta Tien. That he had laid waste many a district on 
his path from the north, so that “even the swallows nested in the 
trees” instead of under the eaves of dwelling-places as was their 
wont,t does not appear to have affected Yung-lo. By one mag- 
nificent gesture he had given employment and comfort to the edu- — 
cated and articulate class, and won them over to his usurpation. By 
the same gesture, too, he was assuring his reign lasting acclaim. 

This was a target worthy of the Manchus, and they lost no time, 
two and a half centuries later, in aiming at it. The second emperor, 


Bs K’ang-hsi (contemporaneous with Louis Quartorze, the Mogul 


*For a complete bibliography on the subject the reader is referred to the au- 
thor's forthcoming book: The Literary Inquisition of Ch’ien-lung. 
+ This was said of the area around Ting-hsien, where today the Mass Education 
Movement has its headquarters. 
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Aurangzeb, and Peter the Great), was the first to make the effort, 
Though born to the saddle, fond of the hunt, and able in war, 
K’ang-hsi was no mere fighter like Yung-lo. Indeed, he was prob. 
ably more civilized than any of the monarchs of his time, certainly 
uite as astute, and unquestionably more humane. He quickly saw 
the wisdom of mollifying the irate bands of Chinese literati who had 
forgotten the mismanagement and corruption of the eunuch-ridden 
court of the Mings, who were whipping up support for the last 
scion of the house of Ming and other movements for independence, 
and who were spreading the seed of revolt through their books. 

A few of the writings of these men have been preserved for us, 
“Why go on living,” cries one in 1661, “the country is lost and our 
homes destroyed.” Writes another, “Think of the woman Chang. 
She died of hunger rather than marry again. So we too should starve 
rather than serve these barbarians.” And another, “Yiieh Fei of the 
Sung (twelfth century) tried to sweep the north clear of all Tatars. 
In like manner, we .. .” And a fourth, on his fiftieth birthday, 
wailed, “My person is humiliated, because for over thirty years | 
have lived wrongfully under an alien house. Loyalty has not gov- 
erned me. My neck should be cut, and my head cast away, because 
I have not fulfilled my good intentions.” 

Clearly some sort of action was called for. The trouble with the 
Chinese scholars was that all too many of them were sulking in 
their courtyards or in monastic retreats, weary with wringing their 
hands, and shaking their heads. In 1679 K’ang-hsi held a special 
examination and scattered degrees of “vast literary merit” to many 
of the learned doctors. Then he set them to work, though a few of 


‘ the oldsters still stubbornly refused to be cajolgd. The History of the 


Ming kept fifty-eight of them occupied; the Imperial Dictionary, 
the P’ei Wen Yiin Fu (a concordance to existing literature), the 
Complete Anthology of T’ang Poetry (in goo chapters), new edi- 
tions of the Confucian Canon,—altogether thirty-three literary un- 
dertakings receiving imperial patronage—must have put several 
hundred more to work in Peking under the watchful eye of the 
emperor. Finally he devised a great Compendium to all literature 
(the T’u Shu Chi Ch’eng) in ten thousand chapters, which, though 
designed to displace the Yung-lo Ta Tien, never actually did 0. 
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China’s Greatest Book 


Its usefulness, however, has been incomparably greater; for, its bulk 
notwithstanding (estimated at over three times as much matter as 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica), the Compendium has been printed 
in more than one edition since the first in 1726, while the Yung-lo 
Ta Tien, except for a few booklets, never got beyond the stage of 
manuscript, and as such was well-nigh inaccessible. 

No wonder, then, that the laments of the scholars died away. 
Books and learning were being honored by the tribesmen from the 
north. The age of rule on horseback was over. The new doctors 
were assured employment either as cogs in the official wheel of 
government or in one of these encyclopedic undertakings. The 
other arts flourished alongside. Enemies were thinned out. Peace 
came. Only an occasional Ming loyalist stirred in his retreat, and 
little or no attention was paid to him. In all K’ang-hsi’s long reign 
of sixty years there is only one serious case of author suppression, 
when thirty-eight of the literati were put to death (in 1711) for 
alleged anti-Manchu writings. The emperor had won over practically 
all of the rest by his flattery, and assured himself undying fame to 
boot. 

The reign of the next monarch, a querulous, meddlesome man, 
without vision, and without understanding, was mercifully short. 
Little of literary consequence was issued under Yung-cheng’s pa- 
tronage, although he did complete one or two of his father’s 
grandiose projects. But with the very start of the following era, 
under Ch’ien-lung, we see a change. The great literary examination 
of 1679 is repeated in 1736, and a fresh series of imperial volumes 
is launched. A new edition of the Four Books, a work on the 
heavens, an anthology of T’ang and Sung prose, a thesaurus on 
medicine, and the Code for the period occupy the first five years. 
There succeed a history of the reigning court, the Institutes of the 
dynasty, accounts of the campaigns against neighboring peoples, etc., 
etc. The pundits are being kept busy, it is true; but as yet these 
works represent no project of such compelling magnificence as to 
distinguish Ch’ien-lung above his predecessors. We can imagine 
the emperor pondering the problem. 

Meanwhile he was reading extensively—for he was no mean 
student—travelling widely about the empire, learning by contact 
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with both Manchus and Chinese the way his administration was 
functioning. From the beginning we find him ferreting out cases of 
lese majesty in written and spoken word, and dealing with them 
promptly and without mercy. In 1769 he discovered that an official 
(Ch’ien Ch’ien-i) who had briefly served his great-grandfather had 
left a whole shelf of books filled with innuendos about his people. 
Let the emperor speak for himself: 


“Now Ch’ien Ch’ien-i is already dead, and his bones have long ago 
rotted away. We will let him be. But his books remain, an insult to 
right doctrines, and a violation of the principles of loyalty. How can we 
permit them to exist and be handed down any longer? They must early 
be done away with. Now therefore let every governor-general and 
governor see to it that all the bookshops and private libraries in his 
jurisdiction produce and deliver to his yamen Ch’ien’s Ch’u Hsiich Chi 
and Yu Hsiieh Chi. In addition let orders be despatched to small 
villages, country hamlets, and out of the way regions in mountain fast- 
nesses for the same purpose. The time limit for this operation is two 
years. Not a volume must escape the burning. Ch’ien Ch’ien-i hailed 
from Kiangsu; so the woodblocks of his books must be kept there. 
Other provinces too must have secondary woodblocks used for the 
printing of his works. Every one of these must be transferred to the 
capital; none left for posterity. I am handing down this decree to safe- 
guard the morals and the hearts of men. . . . I make this proclamation 
for all officials in the capital and the provinces to know.” 


As this action was in progress, the great idea which was to fill a 
large portion of his remaining years must have been born. He would 
assemble in Peking every Chinese work (with a few paltry excep- 
tions) that had ever been put to paper. He would appoint a corps 
of editors large enough and loyal enough to edit the transcription 
of this gigantic mass to his satisfaction. Out of it would come a 
monument of literature putting into the shadow all previous col- 
lectanea. And as an important by-product he would seize the oppor- 
tunity once and for all to weed ‘out insults against the Manchus 
and other border peoples and reflections against the dynasty. Thus 
was the Ssu K’u Ch’tian Shu (or “Four Treasuries”) born, a work 
not to be merely a collection of excerpta from the histories and 
philosophic treatises and essays and poetry and romances of the 
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past, but instead a complete (though not always faithful) rendering 
of every text, to which would be added an expertly fashioned cata- 
logue,* containing a bibliographical notice of every known book 
and manuscript worthy of record by a discreet and jealous monarch. 
His edict of September 10, 1774, reveals his ideas clearly: 


“Some time ago I addressed the several governors-general and gover- 
nors on the subject of searching out books stored in private libraries, for 
the purpose of classifying and recording them in a special list. This 
decree went to you some months back, but those who have complied 
are exceedingly few. The cause for this may be that the officials feared 
that in the existing compilations there might be some expressions of a 
rebellious or a tabu nature, whereupon they themselves might become 
involved in guilt. In their turn the people owning libraries, noticing the 
apprehension of officialdom, ceased submitting books. For these reasons 
I wish to reissue clearly my former decree. Be it understood that the 
words of a rebellious nature are the bigoted views of former men and 
have nothing to do with the present times; so one need not fear evil 
consequences from producing volumes containing them. I want the 
books, not to wreak injury on their owners, but to seek out the defects 
in the works themselves. . . . 

“The mandate which I issued was perfectly clear. Further, I decreed 
to the governors-general and governors of Kiangsu and Chekiang that 
if they suspected the books to contain words either subversive or involv- 
ing lese majesty, they should not let them be preserved to mislead pos- 
terity. When these works reach here, I shall only have them burned, 
and you may inform the owners. . . . When the aforesaid officials re- 
ceived my previous edict they should have sent meritorious books to- 
gether with a list of them to the Ssu K’u Ch’tian Shu commission; had 
they noted some containing words or ideas of a seditious nature they 
should either have grouped them separately, wrapped them up care- 
fully, and submitted them to me with the suggestion that they be com- 
mitted to the flames; or in their own precincts burned the books, sending 
me a list for my information. Only in this fashion would they have 
shown true diligence. 


* Actually there were two catalogues, one Abridged and one Complete. Alex- 
ander Wylie had both of them before him when he compiled his Notes on Chinese 
Literature (1st ed., 1867), but apparently made more use of the Abridged. Like 
many another sinologist of his century he was unaware of the circumstances sur- 
rounding their creation, and took at face value many of the critical comments 
made by the editors which have since proved biased or untrue. 
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“Now, of the over ten thousand volumes submitted by the several 
provinces, none has been singled out as offensive. How is it possible 
that among such a quantity of books bequeathed by former generations 
not one should contain a trace of sedition? . . . We must conduct at 
once a thorough investigation and destruction of seditious books; thus 
may subversive thought be put to an end, men’s hearts rectified, and 
morals improved; we should not let this matter drop. . . . Respect this!” 


Never had such an undertaking been envisioned before. It taxed 
all the brains of the empire, and laid a heavy burden as well on 
every official in the provinces from the viceroy down to the lowliest 
village head-man. It cluttered up the transportation services for a 
decade, for books came up not singly but in battalions; while the 
imperial messengers and their mounts kept the post roads alive as 
they had only done in times of war and rebellion. Ch’ien-lung, un- 
der advice, or on his own initiative, was ever on the alert to sense 
quiescence here or delay there, and filled the pouches with edicts to 
his distant Manchu or Chinese officers, spurring them to action. 
Here is a portion of a typical message, dated January 21, 1777, sent 
to the chief officials of Kiangsu and Chekiang: 


“How can Kao-chin and San-pao (both Manchus) and Yang K’uei 
treat this matter so superficially. This edict is issued as a severe repri- 
mand to this governor-general and these governors. They should strictly 
charge their subordinates to pay more attention to searching for and 
forcing the people to give up works that should be censored. They 
should not permit the people to continue to hide these books away. If 
after the period of this inquisition the people still hold books of a 
seditious, prohibited sort, in the future when these volumes are brought 
to light they will be incriminated, and so will these high officials. I am 
afraid they will not be able to account for this guilt. Let this edict be 
taken down by the 400 i a day post. . . . Respect this!” 


Meanwhile the editors at the “Forest of Pencils,” or Hanlin 
Academy,—361 of them—were patiently exploring their way 
through the mountainous bundles at the court. On some books 
labels were attached, written by the clerks in the provincial yamens. 
Take this, from the office of a governor-general at Wuchang: “These 
are poems written both in ancient and modern styles by the author. 
Certain among them, like the one on the Mountain of Eternal 
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White (the ancestral home of the Manchu house) and another on 
the sufferings of the people in the second year of Shun-chih (1645), 
are extremely rebellious.” And this, from a bureau in Nanking, 
“The author is Fang, a contemporary who has leaned over into 
writing dramatic pieces, which is inappropriate (for a scholar). 
Moreover, he makes excuses, and has done no research. This sort 
of thing should not be allowed to continue. We recommend that 
it be burned.” Of course they were not all negative. But slowly two 
lists grew under the hands of the editors; one, containing the titles 
of books to remain in the Hanlin; and one, giving the names of all 
which were partly or wholly to be burned. 

The main task was completed in ten years (1773-1782), although 
it was 1788 before the final copying was done, and the last edict had 
gone out on the inquisition. By that time some 2,300 separate works 
(and heaven only knows how many duplicates) had been fed to 
the flames, together with an occasional page or chapter of nearly 
350 more. A larger number, however, had been conserved. The 
“Four Treasuries” was made to include transcriptions of 3,462 
books, comprising 79,582 chapters; and the imperial catalogue listed 
the titles of 6,734 more. As it finally stood, resplendent in silken 
binding of green (for classics), red (for history), blue (for philoso- 
phy), brown (for belles lettres), and yellow (for the complete cata- 
logue), protected by boards of Persian cedar, it nearly filled a library. 
Thirty-six thousand three hundred volumes in all,—the record of a 
people for over two thousand years af their history, although a 
consciously mutilated one. 

At first it was proposed to print it, using movable wooden type. 
In the end only the catalogue and 138 works were so ordered, the 
purse even of Ch’ien-lung being inadequate for so huge an expendi- 
ture of treasure. So seven copies were made by fifteen thousand 
calligraphers from the draft in the Hanlin, and by 1790 had been 
deposited as follows: in the winter palace in Peking, at the summer 
palace near by, at the hunting lodge in Jehol, in the Manchu palace 
at Mukden, and in a hall and two monasteries at the great centers 
of culture which had supplied so many of the originals: Yangchow, 
Chinkiang, and Hangchow. War and rebellion have shaken China 
since that day, and the Ssu K’u Ch’tian Shu has suffered like so 
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Pacific Affair 
many other things of beauty and magnificence. The T'aip ing 
rebels accounted for two copies and part of a third. The French 
and British in burning the summer palace took the toll of a fourth. 
The Boxers and Imperial troops who set fire to the Hanlin made 
ashes of the draft as they did also of a large portion of what re. 
mained of the Yunglo Ta Tien. Finally the little incident of Sep. 
tember 18, 1931, in Mukden, brought another into the possession 
of what was to become Manchukuo. Only two complete sets re- 
main in the hands of China. No wonder then that the present 
Government will brook no further delay in reproducing the most 
precious portions of this (even imperfect) heritage of the race. Ata 
later date, perhaps, there will be time enough to take up the ques- 
tion of reprinting unique originals which antedate the “Four Treas- 


uries” of Ch’ien-lung. 
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STUDIES AND REPORTS 


A HISTORICAL STUDY OF JAPANESE CAPITALISM 


A NOTICEABLE feature in the trend of recent historical studies 
in Japan is the great interest shown in the period of the Meiji Restora- 
tion of 1868. The fact that more than half a century has passed since 
the Restoration may be a sufficient reason for this growing interest, but 
the fact that Japan as a nation is now at a turning point may also ex- 
plain this tendency toward self-examination among serious-minded 
people. It seems to be a logical consequence that those who are deeply 
concerned in the future of the country turn their eyes back to those 
early days when Japan was passing from a feudal status to the organiza- 
tion of a modern national State. The importance of such an historical 
survey is obvious, and in the case of a country like Japan which has 
compressed this period of transition into so short a space of time, it is 
all the more to be emphasized. 

A group of well-known Japanese historians and economists is at pres- 
ent engaged in preparing what promises to be not only an inclusive 
source book but also an authoritative account of this interesting sequence 
of events.* The outline of their cooperative project covers the subject in 
seven volumes of which four have so far been publishedt and three are 
yet to appear. As suggested by the general title, the work is an attempt 
to survey historically the development of capitalism in Japan. Although, 
therefore, it is much more than a history of any one period, covering 
the whole epoch from the early eighteenth century to the present day, 
and although it attempts to picture the entire social structure—that is, 
the economic, political, and cultural factors that entered into the rise of 
capitalism during that epoch— it is significant that the largest effort of 
this comprehensive work has gone into the task of explaining the tend- 
encies in the earlier part of the period from which capitalism arose, and 
bringing out the implications of this transitional stage in Japan’s history 
for that country’s situation in our own time. There have been available 


* Nihon Shihonshugi Hattatsushi Kéza (Studies in the Historical Development 
of Capitalism in Japan), by G. Hani, M. Hasegawa, S. Hattori, G. Hirano, Y. 
Kazahaya, R. Kobayashi, M. Nishi, E. Noro, K. Otsuka, S. Yamada, and others. 
tIwanami Shoten, Tokyo, 1932. 
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comparatively rich materials concerning the later stages of this develop. 
ment; but until now students of the earlier days have been limited largely 
to chronological and biographical information, incompletely integrated 
with what is known of the later stages. 

Compilations of source material, such as the Meiji Bunka Zenshy by 
the late Dr. S. Yoshino (a collection of cultural, political, social and 
literary documents which played an important role in building up the 
“Meiji Culture”); economic source material, such as the Meiji Zenki 
Zaisei Keizai Shiryé by Professor Ouchi and Mr. Tsuchiya (a collection 
of documents of financial and economic importance in the early Meiji 
era); and the publication in recent years of the complete works of lead- 
ing thinkers of that day, such as Y. Fukuzawa and U. Taguchi, have 
already provided a good basis for the reexamination of the period. So 
far, however, hardly any comprehensive attempt has been made to re- 
write the history of the great social upheaval of 1868. The present at- 
tempt, therefore, occupies an unique place in the study of the period. 

I am not going, however, to minimize the importance of the treat- 
ment here accorded to recent years. It would be misleading to suggest 
that the authors are interested mainly in the earlier period. Indeed, it is 
primarily from the necessity of understanding present-day problems in 
their proper perspective that the authors are looking back as far as the 
Meiji Restoration and the period immediately preceding it. 

Still, apart from the question of relative abundance or poverty of 
source material, the description of the later years suffers to no small 
extent from insufficient explanation. This is the inevitable result of the 
stricter censorship over the interpretation of events in recent years. The 
reader, therefore, is often faced with the curious difficulty of having to 
understand both what has been printed and what has been left out. 
Irritating though this may be, it is in itself a kind of guide to the prob- 
lems of the present, which, after all, is the aim of the entire study. 

The general scheme of the study is evident from its construction. The 
authors apparently assume a collective responsibility. The writer of each 
section of every chapter is an expert on the subject; and each section is 
written in close cooperation with the authors of other parts, so that the 
entire study is consistent and closely coordinated. Thus, although each 
section and its author are separately indicated, the work as a whole is 
to be taken rather as a result of the collaboration of a group of some 

twenty-five writers than as a series of independent studies. When com- 
plete, the work will be an encyclopaedic compilation of some three 
thousand pages. The magnitude of the subject is so great that as soon as 
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Japanese Capitalism 

one begins to read one cannot fail to notice, with regret, some deficiencies 
resulting from the shortage of space. Nevertheless, the authors and 
publishers are to be congratulated on the immense energy, thoroughness, 
and success with which they have carried out so ambitious a project. 
In view of the size of the work it is beyond any reviewer’s power to 
give a fair and full appreciation. The following summary list of con- 
tents is evidence of the exhaustive scope of the undertaking and the 
conception underlying it. 


Part 1. History of the Meiji Restoration 

I. General Outline. I]. The Last Period of the Shogunate. (a) The 
Social-Economic Situation. (b) Class Relations and the Class Struggle. 
(c) Forms of Political Control. (d) The Situation of World Capitalism 
and the International Relations of Japan. (e) Trends in Ideology. (f) 
The Political Struggle. III. The Meiji Restoration. (a) Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution. (b) Institutional Changes Following the Restora- 
tion. (c) Abolition of the Feudal Status; Economic and Social Policies 
for the Protection of the Samurai Class. (d) Changes in Agriculture. 
(e) Changes in Commercial and Industrial Life. (£) Influence of the 
Restoration upon the Mode of Life. (g) Influence upon Ideology. (h) 
Forms of Political Control. (i) New Class Differentiations and Political 
and Social Movements after the Restoration. 


Part Il. The Development of Capitalism 

I. General Outline. II. Development of the Capitalist Economy. (a) 
The Development of Capitalism in Agriculture. (b) Primitive Forms of 
Capitalism in Industry:—Manufacture and Domestic Industry. (c) De- 
velopment of the Factory Industry. (d) of the Mining Industry. (e) of 
Communications and of the Domestic and Foreign Market. (f) of the 
Banking and Other Financial Organizations. (g) Accumulation of 
Capital and the Economic Crisis. III. The Influence of Capitalism on 
the Conditions of the Laborers and Farmers; Growth of the Labor and 
Farmer Movement. IV. Political History. (a) History of the Bourgeois 
Social-Democratic Movement. (b) of Political Parties and the Parlia- 
mentary System. (c) of the Diet and Legislation. (d) of Public Finance. 
(e) of Diplomacy and Treaty Revision. (f) of War. (g) of Colonial 
Policy. V. Cultural History. (a) Cultural Movements. (b) History of 
Economic Thought. (c) of Social Ideas. (d) of Education. (e) of 
Natural Science. 


Part III. Japan in the Present Stage of Capitalism:—Imperialism 

I. The Imperialism of Japan in Relation to the Post-War General 
Crisis of World Capitalism. II. The International Situation in Recent 
Years. III. The Recent Economic Situations and the Economic Crisis. 
IV. Rural Economy and the Agricultural Crisis. V. The Political Situa- 
tion in Recent Years. VI. Colonial Policy in Recent Years and the 
Growth of Racial Movements. VII. The Class Struggle in Recent Years. 
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Part IV. Critical Bibliography 
I. Bibliography of the History of World Capitalism. II. of the History 


of Financial and Economic Policy. III. of the History of the Peasants 
and Farmers. IV. of Socialism and Social Movements. 


Among the more important general facts or trends which emerge from 
this great survey, the authors’ interpretation of capitalism in Japan 
stands out. As an economic system it is essentially the same as capital. 
ism elsewhere; but, nevertheless, because of differences of environment 
and historical heritage, it needs to be seen in the light of certain char. 
acteristics of its own. The authors are thoroughly justified in beginning 
with a full historical analysis of the Tokugawa era which preceded the 
Meiji Reforms, in order to make clear the foundations on which the 
modern capitalism of Japan was built. They also point out, however, 
that there were strong foreign factors which played a part in transform- 
ing the feudal state of the Tokugawa regime into a modern capitalist 
nation. 

Stagnation in the growth of population, an increasing tendency to 
desert and devastate the farmed land, repeated famines, and frequent 
peasant riots had characterized the last stages of the Tokugawa regime. 
There was, at the same time, a gradual impoverishment of the feudal 
lords and of the samurai class, in proportion to the growth of money 
economy and the consequent rise of the new merchant class. All these 
phenomena prove that in the first half of the eighteenth century the 
feudalism of Japan was in an exceedingly precarious state; but without 
giving due appreciation to the situation outside the country, one cannot 
find the motive which actually necessitated the great upheaval of the 
Meiji Restoration. It was, in other words, the situation of world capi- 
talism, which could not remain indifferent to the newly discovered 
market of Japan, which made it inevitable that Japan should be “opened 
up.” Because of this pressure from the outside, modernization, or, eco- 
nomically speaking, industrialization, was forced on Japan; whereas, 
if the situation had been left to develop spontaneously, the process of 
industrialization might well have come much later. 

The social peculiarity of the Meiji Restoration is, therefore, to be 
sought not so much in the thoroughness of its social revolution as such, 
but rather in the compromises which, in the haste of pressure from the 
outside, it was forced to make with the old system. In fact, there was 
no general re-shuffling in social relations because of the Restoration, nor 
did it bring about a definite bourgeois regime as had the social revolu- 
tion in the Western world. This is to be explained by the fact that the 
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Japanese Capitalism 
change was forced not from the inside but mainly from the outside, and 
that Japan had to struggle desperately for survival from the first moment 
of her career as a modern nation. To fill up the gap between the develop- 
ment which the foreign Powers had already attained and which Japan 
had yet to attain was an object of prime importance if the country was 
to be saved from semi-colonial subjugation. Yet, there was no sufficient 
economic basis upon which a modern capitalist nation could be 
established. 

Compromises were inevitable under such circumstances. The remark- 
able Land Tax Act of 1873, which is here fully discussed, is a good 
example of this characteristic pressure of necessity. It seems almost 
ironical that modern capitalism had to be founded on the exploitation 
of rural life under a sort of pseudo-feudalism; but, as a matter of fact, 
the original accumulation of capital, imperative for the establishment 
of capitalistic industry, was realized by legalizing the traditional feudal 
status in agriculture. It was, therefore, anything but an agrarian reform. 
In Japan, where no long history of mercantile capital accumulation ex- 
isted, this was the only possible measure. This pre-capitalistic character 
of the initial foundation of Japanese capitalism imparted certain striking 
peculiarities to the whole history of her subsequent capitalistic develop- 
ment, It is reflected in the political field in the strong influence of the 
land-owning class, while economically it could not but hamper the 
growth of purchasing power among the rural population, which is still 
the overwhelming majority of the total population, to such an extent 
that Japan, from the very beginning of her industrialization, had to look 
for expanding foreign markets. 

The Land Tax Act is an example of many similar measures. The new 
Government formed its policy with the distinct object of catching up to 
the pace set by the Western Powers. The process of industrialization 
had to be fostered under strong Government leadership and protec- 
tion. All political institutions had to be remodeled after the Western 
fashion. And a strong army and navy had to be established to secure 
for Japan a share in the markets of the Asiatic continent, which were 
already the common hunting ground of world capitalism. 

All these factors have undoubtedly contributed to building up the 
character of Japanese capitalism, with its peculiar relation between the 
State and industry, and between industry and agriculture, with its 
striking contrast between a highly organized and concentrated capitalistic 
structure on the one hand and a still primitive agriculture on the other, 
and its intense concern for foreign markets. This peculiarity in the 
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national economy is, of course, reflected in the political history of modern 
Japan. Many of the present characteristics of Japanese politics may als 
be explained by the historical background of the country as a capitalist 
State, although such interpretations should not be carried to the point 
of neglecting factors which derive from the present world situation, 
such as the recent general tendency toward extreme economic national. 
ism, the apparent failure of capitalism in the economic field and the 
resultant worldwide pessimism over the future of democracy. 

The attitude of the authors, therefore, which is evident all through 
the study, is to interpret Japan’s problems both on the basis of Japan's 
own historical background and in the full light of surrounding circum. 
stances; and in this they are quite justified. Indeed, success or failure 
in understanding Japan must depend very largely on how far one can 
manage this method of analysis from two different angles. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a work of this magnitude, which is 
largely of a pioneering nature, cannot be altogether free from defects, 
But the tremendous effort and close collaboration which it represents are 
obvious. There may, again, be objections to certain individual interpreta- 
tions; but the work as a whole plainly deserves a place of prime impor- 


tance as a historical study of modern Japan, and as an ambitious and 
valuable attempt to analyze her problems, both economic and political, 
in relation to her peculiar character—her strength and weakness, her 
contrasts and contradictions—as a modern capitalist State. 


SasBuro MarTsuKATA 
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MR. CHI-MING CHIAO’S NEW STUDY OF CHINA’S 
RURAL POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS 


Pissann about the composition and future growth of 
China’s population must inevitably be a matter of guesswork as long as 
there are neither reliable census figures nor provisions for accurate regis- 
tration of births and deaths. Until those conditions are realized, students 
must rest content with estimates based on sample surveys in selected 
localities. Mr. Chiao’s work, which is a survey of this character, 
may fairly lay claim to being the most comprehensive and authori- 
tative study of Chinese population yet made available. Presented as a 
thesis at the Graduate School of Cornell University, it represents a 
preliminary analysis of part of the material collected in the extensive 
researches carried out by the Department of Agricultural Economics at 
the University of Nanking on a study of land utilization and popula- 
tion trends in China. This project is part of a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of land utilization in the countries of the Pacific area, initiated and 
financed by the International Research Committee of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

The information was collected from 22 typical localities in 11 prov- 
inces, including a total of 12,456 farm families, over the period January 
1929 to May 1931. The localities studied lay mostly north of the 
Yangtze, and only one locality in Kwangtung and one in Fukien repre- 
sented South China as that term is popularly understood. Nevertheless, 
if one follows the author in taking the Hwai River as the line separating 
the dry farming and donkey culture of the north from the irrigated rice 
farming and water buffalo culture of the south, one obtains a fair dis- 
tribution between the two regions, nine localities with 5,178 families in 
the north and 13 localities with 7,238 families in the south. 

The average and median size of family and household together with 
the percentage distribution of families as compared with rural families 
in New York State is shown below. 
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In reading the following table showing distribution of age groups 
for North and South China and the foreign countries, one must bear in 
mind the influence of such factors as emigration from North China 
to Manchuria, the probable under-reporting of children under 4 and the 
high incidence of contagious children’s diseases. 


Percentace Distrisution sy 10 Year Acs Groups 


North | South | England | sweden, 


; and Wales, 
China China was 1920 


26.3 18.1 
19.7 18.9 
17.4 16.1 
14.2 14.6 
10.2 13.2 
12.2 19.1 


100.0 100.0 


Further analysis of the age groups in the study shows that both North 
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China’s Rural Population 
and South, when judged by Sundborg’s standard, have slightly “progres- 
sive” types of population. 

Migration of men from North China and the under-reporting of girls 
also influence the statistics collected on sex distribution. In some dis- 
tricts farmers are reluctant to report the correct age of girls near mar- 
riageable age. Elsewhere there is a general tendency to be negligent in 
reporting young children under 3. Although the separate age groups 
show differences in sex ratio as between North and South, the average 
ratio is 109 females to 100 males for the whole country. Corresponding 
figures for the year 1920 are 104 in the United States, 91 in England 
and Wales, and 96 in Sweden. 

The following table showing age of marriage shows the greater preva- 
lence of early marriage in the North. In many districts farmers find it 
very difficult to marry off daughters older than 20. The figures also show 
that in North China, though most of the males marry earlier than in the 


PgrcentaGe Acz-at-Marriace DistrisvTion 


North China South China 


Male 


PercentaGe Acg-at-Marriace DistriBuTION FOR 
Women 1n Various Counrtrizs 


25 to 
29 


Year 


1929-1931 : 
1920 27. 
1920 9. 
1920 ‘ 26. 


Fairs 
tk 
30) 
— 
4 
— Age Cin years) 
Female Male Female 
ups 
rin 
Under 10.9 9.4 1.6 2.8 
ina 41.3 70.2 39.8 64.7 
the 29.7 17.7 44-3 30.1 
qoandover............ 1.3 0.7 es 
| 7 Under | 20 to 0 to to | All 
| Couni 7 3 4° ages 
| England and Wales... 3 |14.9 | 4.1 | 100.0 
3 | 18.7 | 4.1 | 100.0 
Australia........... 8 | 15.1 | 3.6 | 100.0 p 
th 
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Pacific Affairs 
South, there are still many who were financially poor and therefore 
married later than in South China. 

The average age and the modal (most frequent or most representa. 
tive) age of marriage were found to be as shown below. These may be 
compared with the age of females at marriage in Sweden which has the 
highest age of 26.59 years, Australia 25.49 and the United States which 
has the lowest age for western countries, 21.4. 


or Marriace 
Average Age Modal Age 
Region 
Male Female Male Female 
North China........... 21.00 18.14 18 17 
South China............ 21.28 19.25 20 19 


The number of males’ marrying during the year, gave a rate of 6.59 
per thousand in North China and 8.71 for the South. The lowest Euro. 
pean marriage rate is 7.5 for Great Britain, the highest 10.6 for the 
Soviet Union. Japan, Sweden and England and Wales have 7.9. 

The crude birth rate which appears in the next table was checked 
against similar evidence from hospital registrations, model registration 
areas, and other surveys made in China, and is believed to be quite re- 
liable, though the figures suggest that in North China there is probably 
more under-reporting of female births. Comparative rates for other 
countries are Japan (1930) 33.0, Soviet Union (1927) 44.4, India (1901) 
44-4, United States (1929) 18.9, Sweden (1929) 15.2. 


Crupe Brats Rate sy Sex and Ratio or 
Matz To 100 Femae Birtus 


Birth rate per 1000 population — 

Region births to 100 

Both sexes | Male | Female | ‘male births 
North China............ 37-9 20.3 17.6 115.2 
South China............. 35-6 18.4 17.3 106.6 


* The rate is here calculated only for males, since many women migrate, at mat 
riage, out of the locality under investigation. Men, as a rule, remain in the same 
locality after marriage. 
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China’s Rural Population 

In order to get a better idea of the conditions of fertility, the above 
crude rates are refined and based on the number of married women of 
child-bearing age. 


Fertizity Rates 


Fertility rate per 1000 married women 

Percentage of between age 15-44 

females 15-44 
married 


All births | Male births | Female births 


85.7 209 99 
83.7 197 


Fertizity Rates 


Fertility rate pet | Crude birth 
1000 married women 
between age 15-44 
(1920-1922) 


rate 
1918-1922 


245-5 
179.1 
162.2 


196.8 


The study shows a crude death rate of 24.2 per thousand in the North 
and 26.8 in the South. Unclean drinking water accounts for more disease 
in the South where water comes from ponds and rivers, instead of from 
wells as in the North. Similarly, diseases spread by flies and mosquitoes 
are more common in the South. On the other hand, the lower status of 
women in the North, the less adequate care given to them in child birth, 
and the greater undernourishment, contribute to the higher northern 
death rate for females. Comparable death rates are India (1901) 38.4, 
Japan (1929) 20.0, Soviet Union (1930) 18.8, United States (1929) 11.9, 
Sweden (1929) 12.2. Infant mortality was found to average 157 per thou- 
sand live births, 186 for the North and 132 for the South. This ranks with 
India’s rate of 167 in 1927 as one of the highest in the principal coun- 
tries of the world. Japan in 1929 had a rate of 142, the United States 68, 
while New Zealand’s rate is about 36. This study suggests that popular 
estimates of a rate of 200 for China are misleading. 
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Pacific Affairs 

By comparing the crude birth and death rates thus obtained, one 
obtains an annual natural increase of 10.9 for China (13.7 for the North 
and 8.8 for the South). If this rate of increase were maintained it would 
mean an average addition of four to five millions a year to the popula. 
tion and a doubling of the population in 63 years. One cannot, how. 
ever, assume that the increase will remain constant. More accurate pre. 
diction would require a detailed analysis of rates of increase within each 
age group. It may be noted that both Japan, with 13.0, and the Soviet 
Union, with 25.6, have higher rates of increase than China. 

Mr. Chiao’s study is to be published at the University of Nanking 
during 1934. For the benefit of Western readers who want more than 
the summary given here, it should be noted that the whole study is 
being published in installments (beginning with October 1933) of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, New York. 

W. L. Ho tanp 
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COMMENT AND OPINION 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


WwW ITH the present number, Paciric AFFAIRs appears as a quar- 
terly. Communications from many parts of the world testify to the fact 
that in the six years since it first appeared this journal has met a number 
of important needs. Scholars and men of affairs alike have appreciated 
the independent and well-informed comment which it has offered on 
the often contradictory accounts of happenings on the continents and 
among the islands which are at once divided and brought into relation 
with each other by the Pacific, and of the forces at work, often divergent 
but inevitably affecting each other, among their different peoples. 

It is perhaps a weakness of the Western peoples to think of the unify- 
ing function of the Seven Seas, because it was across the oceans of the 
world that Europe and America spread their own influence in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, finding touch with new lands, enlarging 
their own destinies, and intruding themselves, with unquestioning con- 
fidence, into the destinies of others. It is now time to realize that there 
are two kinds of history in the Pacific region—land history and sea 
history. Each land that fronts on the Pacific has its own character in 
race, nationality, history and culture, and in the pulse of life to which 
these contribute. It is across the waters of the Pacific, however, even more 
than across its land frontiers—at least in recent history—that each 
organic member of this discrete community impinges on the life, and 
affects the character, of the others. 

The circumference of the Pacific, it may be argued, is not a suff- 
ciently well-integrated region to warrant exclusive regional considera- 
tion of its problems. Yet a large part of the world still thinks of East 
and West, of Orient and Occident, as natural antitheses, as if the world 
were in fact centered on the Atlantic, and as if the Pacific and the farther 
East were mere horizons of expansion. Such a view of the world has a 
historic validity of its own, but nevertheless it must be called eccentric, 
for an even larger part of the world posits the continent of Asia as the 
center of the universe, with the West as a mere external shell pushing 
down upon it. Such concepts, and such antitheses, can be largely cor- 
rected by intensifying our consciousness of the Pacific as the region 
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Pacific Affairs 
from which both the common interests and the mutual antipathies of 
two major universes and many penumbral worlds can best be understood, 

International affairs can no longer be classified as concerning either 
the world as a whole or the restricted relations of definite national zones, 
They affect, increasingly, groups that are both larger than the nation and 
smaller than the whole comity of nations. The Institute of Pacific Rela. 
tions is an outgrowth less of the instinct for creating international organs 
with arbitrary functions, than of the need for extra-national communica. 
tion between national groups which have international interests. It js 
an organ for promoting information and understanding not so much 
between nations as between groups or individuals within nations, and 
on a plane which is not exactly international, but which transcends the 
national and does not attempt the universal. 

-Paciric Arrairs plays a well-defined part within the larger sphere of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. In its new form, as before, it will serve 
the function of a survey of those facts and issues in the Pacific world 
which have a significance reaching beyond national frontiers. It is de- 
voted more especially to the exploration of those forces and tendencies in 
the Pacific countries which must be understood to interpret the passage 
of events both within nations and between nations. Such a search involves 
not only scholarship and the scientific mind, and not only contemporary 
facts which lend themselves to observation, analysis, description and the 
statistical miracles of the calculating-machine; for there is a whole 
world within the human consciousness in which neither scientific ex- 
actitude nor sweet reasonableness carries much weight. Often it is the 
history out of which facts emerge and the social nexus within which 
events occur that gives them meaning. 

What is required is therefore a feeling for the imponderables of 
national psychology, and the subliminal world of custom and tradition 
whose decay or dislocation is so often the real cause of disturbances and 
upheavals in the surface phenomena of war and peace, treaties, alliances, 
revolutions and economic formulae. This involves a feeling for human 
qualities even more than for factual realities in any process of social 
change. It is not enough to apply to the explanation of any given series 
of events the modes of reasoning: and values of motivation which are 
familiar in some other context. Too many errors in interpretation arise 
from failure to do justice to modes of thought and action which have 
developed in alien and different environments. 

Hence an international journal of the Pacific requires intimate col- 
laboration across the fences, or rather through the veils, of cultural dif- 
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The Philippines 


‘ ference—a collaboration which, as the title page of this number indicates, 


will be ensured by the participation of a highly competent international 
body of editorial correspondents. 

Paciric Arrairs will acquaint its readers with the forces that are at 
work both in the Pacific region and in regions that affect the Pacific. 
It will present the results of scientific investigation, often long before 
these can find permanent form in book publication. It will deal with the 
more slowly maturing policies of governments, and the groups that in- 
fluence governments; with incipient movements which are likely to affect 
the fortunes of large numbers; with ideas and discoveries and dynamic 
realities which may not take their full effect for some time to come. 

The Editors will welcome suggestions and comments. Paciric AFFaiRs, 
like the Institute of Pacific Relations is committed to no policies, and 
to no political, social or economic doctrine. Its articles will be interpreta- 
tive as well as authoritative, and may therefore well be contradictory at 
times. It will be a journal both of authoritative information and of dis- 
tinguished opinion, for well-informed people who have opinions of 


their own. 
Tue Eprrors 


THE PHILIPPINES 


War the expiration of the Congressional Act for Philippine 
Independence, due to the failure of the Philippine Legislature to ratify 
it, the relations between the Philippines and the United States are again 
unsettled. For, no one believes that the present status of the former as 
in part a dependency and in part a protectorate can continue much 
longer without a change—either in the direction of more complete inde- 
pendence or in that of acknowledged permanent vassalage. The Hare- 
Hawes-Cutting Act was not, of course, a measure of considered states- 
manship applied to a knotty problem of political strategy; it was, rather, 
a barricade hastily thrown up at a time of emergency for the joint 
protection of American beet-sugar growers and western ranch laborers; 
American business interests in the Philippines realized too late the 
strength of this combination; and the employers of Filipino workers, 
both in Hawaii and on the Pacific Coast of the United States, had no 
ready patriotic appeal with which to cloak their desire for cheap labor. 

Looked at from a humanitarian point of view, the Act deserved to 
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Pacific Affairs 
fail of acceptance since it did practically nothing to fulfill the mos 
obvious responsibilities assumed by the United States toward the wel. 
fare of the Islanders with the mere fact of a quarter century of rule. 
In their internal administration, their foreign relations, their economic, 
and their cultural development, these were to be set free to sink or 
swim, with no further help from their former masters. It is possible 
that a majority of Filipinos would have accepted the bill with all its 
appalling consequences if they had been allowed to vote on the issue; 
for, it would have been difficult to shake off the emotional residue of al! 
the idealistic national slogans so constantly hammered in by their 
leaders. But the majority in the Philippine legislature sensed that the 
proffered independence measure was not the last word of the American 
people, and that a little patience now would find its reward in the 
offer of a more reasonable proposal by the Congress—if not immediately 
then in a few years’ time. 

It was for the purpose of ascertaining the acceptability of such a 
proposal that a mission headed by Manuel L. Quezon, President of the 
Philippine Senate, recently came to Washington. Although the plan 
which it has submitted to the American President at his request has 
not been made public, some of its features have been revealed. It con- 
templates a transition period of only two or three years, with an extension 
of preferential trade relations for ten years. During this period, however, 
the volume of Philippine products entering the United States free of 
duty would be limited for the major items, that is, sugar, cocoanut oil, 
and cordage, while American imports to the Philippines would remain 
unrestricted. After ten years, trade relations between the two countries 
would be regulated by a treaty, presumably ensuring for each most- 
favored-nation treatment in the other. 

Under an alternative scheme, also submitted by the Quezon mission, 
sugar and cordage importations by the United States would at once be 
limited to the low average volume of 1932 and 1933, with the same 
maximum limit for shipments of cocoanut oil as under the other plan. 
Complete independence would be granted after six years. 

A third plan, seemingly based on a more realistic sense of the time 
required for the economic re-adjustment of the Philippines, is proposed 
by a joint committee of the American Foreign Policy Association and 
the World Peace Foundation. It allows for a ten-year transition period, 
so far as the political status of the Philippine Islands is concerned, and 
for a fifteen-year reciprocity treaty, providing for both duties and quotas. 

Against all these plans is the conviction of many that it would be 
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The Philippines 


better to let the situation drift a few years longer, since the immediate 
psychological predisposition for a reasonable decision is unfavorable both 
in the United States and in the world at large. 

Filipino immigration probably could not constitutionally be excluded 
from the United States before real independence has been granted to 
the Philippines; but all three plans apparently contemplate a cessation 
of this movement by mutual agreement during the intervening period. 

The respective responsibilities of the Philippines and the United States 
in international relations also could be settled by mutual agreement if 
the two countries alone were concerned, since their interests in this 
respect do not sharply differ, and since Liberal American opinion, as 
represented in the plan just named, would concede to the Filipinos the 
right to start concluding foreign treaties during the transition period 
and to enjoy independent status at international conferences, until the 
end of the ten-year period would substitute an international neutraliza- 
tion agreement for the retention by the United States of any naval bases 
in the Philippines. But whether the European Powers would be willing 
to let the United States off thus easily, is another question. Already 
voices are heard—for example, that of Sir Frederick Whyte, former 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly and later political adviser 
to the Chinese Government—which indicate that some fairly definite 
guarantees might be required of American willingness to back Philip- 
pine neutrality by force if need be before Great Britain, at any rate, 
would sign such a treaty. 

In regard to the internal peace and development of the Philippines, 
likewise, something more seems to be required of the United States than 
a simple withdrawal from the scene. A semi-colonial administration is 
necessarily centralized; an independent nation composed of many islands, 
subjected to the strain of economic re-orientation, and unable to main- 
tain a strong national police force, inevitably would have to enter a 
stage of decentralization of government functions. Already, the need 
for a more varied and localized school system and public health service 
is evident in the Philippines. Densely populated sections, like Luzon, 
may be ready for far-reaching projects of economic intensification (in- 
cluding a measure of industrialization), not shared by the open spaces 
of Mindanao where questions of land utilization and homesteading will 
call for a very different type of administrative procedure. American aid, 
both financial and technical, will be needed for a long-term program of 
reorganization and improvement. While some of this aid may readily 
be given by commercial and other private agencies, the full benefits of 
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Pacific Affairs 


such cooperation, including safeguards against possibilities of exploita. 
tion by foreign creditors, can only be secured through a continuing 
formal participation of the United States in the program as a whole 
and for a period necessarily exceeding a ten-year period. Something like 
the system of cooperation between China and the League of Nations, 
but on a more definitely contractual basis over a long term of years, 
may well be envisaged as a promising way out of a difficult situation, 


B.L. 


4A GERMAN ANALYSIS OF JAPAN’S DESTINY 


APAN’s Aim: Asia for Asiatics” has been chosen as the main 
title for a special number of the Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik (December, 
1933) which, curiously in contradiction with the “autarchic” tendencies 
of that organ, claims that the peoples of Central Europe must interest 
themselves in the political and strategic happenings of the Far East be- 
cause these “are inseparably bound up with the bread and the vital 
necessities of our dense population.” This special relationship between 
the Far East and Central Europe is not, however, stressed in the major 
content of the number. Rather, this is devoted to a description of danger 
spots in the West Pacific; and these are espied not along the Great 
Wall, on the northern border of Manchuria, or in the Philippines, but 
in the hearts of regional economic units which the political frontiers are 
merely there to protect. Thus, the Manchurian issue is seen in the main 
as a rivalry over a terminal system of communications through which 
the west-bound flow of the continental wealth must pass, a complicated 
system of railways and rivers and ports requiring elaborate methods 
of coordination and development as well as defense, to make it function. 
Thus also, the principal arena of Japan’s dispute with China is seen in 
the cotton mills of Shanghai: the first weapon of attack—since the 
Japanese-owned mills also control the machinery of export trade—on 
Indian competition, both actual and threatened. Japan’s plans in French 
Indo-China and in regard to the island group in the South China Sea 
are featured as yet other hot spots of international politics, though the 
world at large has given little attention to them as yet. Indo-China is 
pictured as the birth land of the Japanese race and as the most accessible 
of potential areas for Japanese colonization—eventually giving access 
to the even more coveted riches of Siam and a free road to India, assur- 
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Japan's Destiny 
ing for Japanese industry an almost limitless supply of raw cotton of 
high quality. The importance of the islands, of course, is purely strategic 
in relation to these far-flung continental plans, but again not only with 
a view to such military problems as occupy the attention of general 
staffs but even more with that to the completion of a continuous self- 
sufficient empire. 

Few governments are as intelligent and foresighted in economic and 
political planning as Geopolitik is in the habit of making them appear; 
and the evidence advanced hardly justifies the belief that the actual 
policies of the Tokyo Cabinet form a unified plan which needs only to 
be known to produce similarly foresighted counter-measures. The geo- 
political analysis, though often complicated, suffers from over-simplifica- 
tion because it overlooks important factors, even within the realm of 
economic interest. Statements about Japan’s imperialistic designs, for 
example, are apt to identify national with sectional purposes when, as 
a matter of fact, there has often not yet been such full identification, 
but different groups—exporters, financiers, military leaders, and others 
—pursue partly common and partly divergent aims. In fact, the very 
proofs here adduced of the existence of a general-staff plan a quarter of 
a century old, for the conquest of Indo-China, would seem to show 
that such an adventure, however practical and desirable it might appear 
to militarists, has remained outside the scope of practical politics because 
of opposition in Japan itself, an opposition which for the time being is 
reinforced by treaties which no government dependent on foreign rela- 
tions can afford to set aside. 


B. L. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tzu Suu (Avrosiocrapuy at Forty). By Hu Shih, 
Shanghai: Ya Tung Shu Chit. 1933. pp. 179, illustrated. M§o.70, 


‘Ls those who know him is it conceivable that Hu Shih should 
get drunk and beat up a policeman? That was precisely what he did, 
and this street brawl was probably responsible for his final awakening 
and rising from a life which had reached what he calls a “low depth.” 

This is what he writes about that incident: 

“. . . | awoke at dawn, and even before I opened my eyes I realized 
I was not in my own bed but on a hard wooden floor. I began to sus. 
pect that I had got drunk the night before and had gone to sleep on 
the floor in my own house. I shouted ‘Lao Peng’,—Lao Peng being my 
servant from Hunan. I shouted twice and nobody responded. I sat up 
and opened my eyes. 

“Very strange! I was lying in a small dark room. Some light was 
filtering through an opening in front. There seemed to be no door. | 
looked carefully and saw something like iron bars outside the opening. 
.*. . I stood up . . . and walking along the wall to the opening asked 
the policeman through the iron bars where I was. 

“He replied, “This is a police station.’ 

“*How did I get here?’ 

“He replied, “You were drunk last night and beat up and injured a 
policeman... .’” 

That was in 1910 in Shanghai. Hu Shih was then a youth of nineteen 
who had been completely disillusioned and who had fallen into “licen- 
tious” company. The school which he had helped to establish and in 
which he had taught had just been dissolved. The political revolutionary 
movement in which he had been interested for years was apparently 
failing, many of its members having been arrested or executed and many 
of its activities discovered and suppressed recently in different parts 
of the country. He was living with several old friends and schoolmates 
who were perhaps even more depressed. All of them were drowning 
their sorrows and disappointments in “wine, women, and song,” and 
the mah jong game. The last named came first. Strange to say, in those 
days a rule of the game was that the winners should treat the losers 
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Book Reviews 
at dinner in a pre-designated restaurant. Naturally enough wine flowed 
freely at those post-game dinners. Soon they were summoning girl- 
entertainers to add gaiety to the occasion. Perhaps to give expression to 
their emotions or to seek a change from gambling and banqueting, 
they invited an entertainer to come to their house and teach them stage- 
singing. Hu Shih was evidently not fond of singing. He gave up learn- 
ing after the second lesson. On the other hand he seemed to be quite 
an addict of strong drink. The night before that critical episode he had 
been so intoxicated that he had fallen sound asleep as soon as he got 
into a rickshaw to go home. How he had come to fight with a policeman 
he could not at all remember the next morning. 

The crisis came after his release and when he was pondering over the 
incident in his room: 

“When I was examining before a mirror the scratches on my face 
and the mud on my clothes I could not suppress a sigh. A line from a 
poem came to my mind, “Heaven endows me with talent certainly 
for some use.’ With remorse in my heart I began to feel very unworthy 
of my loving mother,—my loving mother at home who was thinking 
of me and concerned about me every minute! I did not shed a tear but 
I had reached, in my spirit, a turning point.” 

The turning point led to his acceptance of advice from a sober-minded 
friend that he should prepare for an examination for a scholarship to 
study in America. He immediately shut himself in and studied dili- 
gently and eventually passed the examination. 

Even if he had not beaten up a policeman it is doubtful whether Hu 
Shih would have remained at the “low depth” for long. The heredity, 
upbringing and early unfolding of the nature and ability of the boy 
had indicated the making of an unusual man. 

Hu Shih’s immediate progenitors were all people of high purpose 
and determination. His maternal grandfather built up a family literally 
from ruins left behind by the ravaging Taiping rebels. His father did 
dificult and pioneer work in Manchuria and Formosa and won great 
respect as a social reformer in his native place. At the age of seventeen 
his mother married his father and became the stepmother of six chil- 
dren, and at twenty-three she became a widow and had to live and 
bring up her son in very unhappy and difficult circumstances. 

His early education consisted of instruction by his parents and by 
teachers in an old-fashioned school. He soon proved to be a child-genius 
and a very conscientious learner. During this period two important in- 
cidents happened that had to do with the development of his intellectual 
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Pacific Affairs 


life. Once he found in a rubbish pile a partly torn book, a novel, which 
he found to be very interesting reading. That led him to read other 
novels and to enter into the world of a new literature that afforded him 
introductory training in writing in the vernacular. His mother’s rela. 
tives were all religious. Certain passages in the classics and in his father's 
writings converted him into an atheist even while he was an adolescent, 
His first attempt at iconoclasm and its aftermath were illustrative of 
his intellectual and human qualities. 

According to his father’s will and due to his mother’s insistence and 
his brilliant record as a student, he was sent to Shanghai to pursue 
further education. He entered one of the earliest modern schools estab- 
lished by a progressive Chinese educator. This country boy was able 
to point out an error made by his teacher and consequently was pro- 
moted and skipped four grades in one day. He studied in three different 
modern schools. 

It was in Shanghai that he first came into contact with the new and 
revolutionary thought and movements of that time. Essays by Huxley 
and John Stuart Mill had been translated into Chinese. Liang Ch'‘i-ch‘ao's 
writings had gathered a tremendous following among youths who had 
been made nation- and race-conscious. His fellow-students soon recog- 
nized Hu Shih as a leader not so much in the realm of action as in 
the realm of thought. While studying in Chung Kuo Kung Hsueh he 
was made editor of the Cheng Yeh Ten-Daily, for which he worked 
faithfully and wrote prolifically, and in which he made his debut in 
writing in the vernacular. 

When students revolted against the authorities over a constitutional 
question he was elected secretary of the Student Council which decided 
to secede and establish a school of their own. Despite their heroism and 
self-sacrifice the new school soon fell into dire financial difficulties which 
were responsible for its re-union with the parent school. Hu Shih evi- 
dently remained disconsolate over the tragic end that befell the new 
school. He wrote, upon the dissolution of the school, three poems, in 
one of which appeared the line, “Forget not ‘the treaty made before 
the city wall.’” In the subsequent period of depression and disillusion- 
ment he resorted to drinking and riotous living. 

As the author points out in his preface, there has been very little 
biographical material in contemporary Chinese literature. He has at- 
tempted to persuade a number of his friends to write autobiographies, 
but for one reason or another none did so, and he began to write his at 
forty to set an example. He started out with a new technique, that of 
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writing his life in the form of fiction. The chapter, My Mother's Be- 
rrothal, reads like a short story. But his training as a historian was too 
strong to overcome and he soon resumed writing it as a biography. 

As might be expected, the medium of expression in his autobiography 
is the Kuo Yui, or vernacular, which Hu Shih did so much to create and 
popularize. Occasionally he employs dialect terms to give local color. 
Several times he has coined very poignant expressions out of colloquial- 
isms in the English language. 

This is the first volume of a trilogy. The second book will deal with 
the period of study in America (1910-1917), and the third with the 
period subsequent to his return to China. 

This book gives revealing glimpses into the early life of one who has 
earned his place among the intellectual immortals of the world. It adds 
an interesting piece of evidence to the study of nature and nurture. 
The changing thought-life of the boy is illustrated with a masterful 
selection of passages from certain literature which had influenced him, 
and abstracts from his own writings which portray his attempts at self- 
expression. There is also to be found in this story some valuable infor- 
mation about the life of students of that time. 

To those who are eager to get hold of “case-histories” of intellectual 
changes in modern China, this book is certainly a refreshing introduc- 
tion. Their anticipation of the second and third volumes will be like 
“the longing for rain in time of drought.” 

Cuin 


A Srupy or Boycotts: SpectaL REFERENCE TO 
Tuer Economic Errectivensss. By C. F. Remer, Professor of 
Economics, University of Michigan, with the assistance of Wil- 
liam B. Palmer. The Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations, The Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1933. pp. 306. $2.75. 


A FEW years ago the economic boycott as an international 
weapon in the hands of the Chinese or the Indians was dismissed as 
a form of petty obstruction unworthy of attention. Apparent results 
were explained away by other causes. Since 1930, both India and China 
have made spectacular use of this weapon, and with such devastating 
effects upon the industrial economy of Great Britain and Japan that 
there are few now who would dismiss the Oriental boycotts so lightly. 
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There is still, however, a great deal of confusion and misinformation 
about this subject, and for that reason Professor Remer’s study of Chinese 
Boycotts is not only timely but also very important. 

A Study of Chinese Boycotts gives the history of the important Chinese 
boycotts from 1905 to the present time. It covers, in all, ten major boy. 
cotts—one against America, one against Great Britain and the British 
colony of Hongkong, and eight primarily directed against Japan. The 
boycotts are discussed chronologically, with a brief account of their 
origins and political aspects, but with the major emphasis upon their 
economic effectiveness. The subject is a difficult one and I can appreciate 
the decision of Professor Remer to limit his study primarily to the 
economic aspects of the boycott. But the surrounding circumstances of 
each boycott were so significant and the political effectiveness so im. 
portant that the study would have been greatly strengthened by a more 
searching analysis and research into that side of the problem. 

Professor Remer has approached his task objectively ard has done 
a very careful and painstaking piece of research. He tas culled the 
Chinese Customs Returns and the trade returns of Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan for possible measures of economic effectiveness 
in each of the boycotts and has set forth in an unbiased manner what 
he believes these measures show. It is my opinion that he has given 
too much weight to the comments of the customs officials at each of 
the Chinese ports, in determining the extent of the boycott in those 
areas, and that he has not made sufficiently clear the fundamental weak- 
ness of his most important index of effectiveness, that is, the share of 
the boycotted nation in the import trade of China. This measure is 
defective because a significant part of total foreign imports passes into 
China via Hongkong and is recorded in the Chinese Customs Returns 
as goods imported from Hongkong. Professor Remer is undoubtedly 
aware of this defect, but he does not make it evident to the reader. 
There should have been a much more extensive treatment of the cost 
of the boycotts to China; of the danger of precipitating armed conflict 
by intensive boycotting; of the problem of stocks on hand and the 
economic difficulties involved in their disposal; of the losses to foreign 
business firms in China; and ether economic effects not directly ob- 
servable in the trade returns. These differences of opinion on method 
and emphasis, however, do not alter a basic agreement on the im 
portance and effectiveness of the boycott. 

It is the conclusion of Professor Remer that “a Chinese boycott in- 
itiated after some outstanding incident and carried on by familiar 
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methods will, if it persists through a year and reaches all parts of China, 
reduce imports from the boycotted country into North China by about 
10 per cent and into Central and South China by from 25 to 40 per 
cent.” There can be no doubt that a major boycott is effective economi- 
cally and that it can be expected to inflict losses, but it is questionable if 
the boycott is the kind of weapon upon which such a definite prediction 
can be made. 

Professor Remer believes that the cause of the boycott by the Chinese 
in international affairs has come directly from China’s own past and not 
from the industrialized West. He links the modern boycott with the 
ancient guild practice of passive resistance to excessive taxation or cor- 
rupt officialdom. Such group action, he says, is in harmony with the 
doctrine of plural sovereignty which is a characteristic feature of the 
traditional political and social organization of the country and explains 
why it is possible for the guilds to levy fines, confiscate goods and en- 
force other penalties upon members who refuse to conform to the group 
will. It is an important point which should be considered in passing 
judgment upon the Chinese. In an interesting chapter on the boycott 
controversy at Geneva in 1931 and 1932, he very ably presents the 
conflicting viewpoints of the Japanese and Chinese delegates, concern- 
ing the use of the boycott, and the concluding chapters suggest a num- 
ber of stimulating ideas, some of which should be investigated further. 
The study is a significant contribution to the literature of international 
relations and provides a sane foundation upon which there can be es- 
tablished more intelligent thinking on the economic boycott. 
DorotHy JoHNsON ORCHARD 


Cuune Kuo Yen Cut I; Cutanc Su Sueno (Cina Inpus- 
TRIAL Hanpsooks; No. 1, Kianosu). First Series of the Reports by 
the National Industrial Investigation. Shanghai: Compiled and 
published by the Bureau of Foreign Trade, Ministry of Industry. 
1933. pp. 1183. M§$10.00. 


in Industrial Handbook of Kiangsu is the first volume of a 
series of handbooks proposed for publication by the Ministry of Industry 
and approved by the Executive Yuan in July, 1932. According to this 
plan, all the provinces of China are to be investigated, with special atten- 
tion to industrial and economic conditions. Because of the large area to 
be covered and the sectional differences, the provinces have been classi- 
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fied in four groups. The first group comprises Kiangsu, Chekiang 
Hupeh, Hopei, and Kwangtung, the most important industrial and 
commercial provinces. The second group deals with the agriculturg 
provinces of Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hunan, Fukien, Szechuan, and Shap. 
tung. The area covered in the third group includes Kwangsi, Yunnan, 
Kueichow, Honan, Kansu, Shansi, Shensi, Liaoning, Kirin, and 
Heilungkiang. The fourth and last group comprises the provinces of 
Ninghsia, Jehol, Suiyuan, Chahar, Hsikang, Chinghai, Mongolia, and 
Tibet. 

The first volume of this proposed series deals with Kiangsu Proy. 
ince, listed in the first group; and it may be seen from the gigantic na. 
ture of this undertaking that the Bureau of Foreign Trade at Shanghai 
is intensely interested in putting before the public definite statistics about 
the natural resources of China and the economic and industrial situation 
of the country. That the Bureau of Foreign Trade is making a compre. 
hensive study of China is evident from the contents of the first hand. 
book, consisting of 124 chapters, and over 1,000 pages. It is divided into 
ten books, taking up in the order named the agricultural conditions, 
commerce, fishery, stock raising, mining, manufacturing and industries, 
financial institutions, communications and transportation in the province 
of Kiangsu. 

Owing to the importance of the manufacturing industries in Kiangsu, 
more than five hundred pages have been devoted to this subject. Book 
Eight, entitled “Manufacturing Industries”, has in all 56 chapters. To be 
more specific, the first chapter in Book Eight considers in detail the 
cotton industry in Kiangsu province because it is here that the center of 
the cotton industry of China lies. There are some 48 spinning and 231 
weaving mills within the province. More than sixty pages are given to 
the discussion of cotton alone (pp. 309 to 369), wherein all phases 
of the cotton industry are discussed; ginning, spinning, capital, workers, 
supply and consumption of raw cotton, output of yarn, marketing and 
transportation, trading customs, raw material, and markets. Throughout 
the chapter there are various charts and diagrams giving a very clear 
idea of the tremendous progress of the industry in the last two decades. 

But cotton is not the only important industry in Kiangsu province. 
There follow in order discussions of many other industries, such as the 
silk industry, wool, rice milling, flour milling, the egg industry, tobacco 
and tea firing, wine, cement, machine manufacture, printing, ship- 
building, waterworks and power plants. 

Perhaps the next two most interesting and important sections of this 
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yolume are Books Nine and Ten, dealing with “Financial Institutions” 
and “Communications and Transportation.” In the past decade China 
has made a great deal of progress in the banking business. The hand- 
book informs us that “it was not until the first decade of the Republic, 
and more especially during the World War, that modern banking busi- 
ness in China made rapid progress” (p. 887). In the course of the 
ten years from 1922 to 1932, one hundred and nine banks were es- 
tablished in Kiangsu province; at the present time there are 154 banks 
in the province. The total capital invested in all the banks in the 
province is estimated at over M$165,618,000. 

Book Ten gives a rather complete picture of modern methods of com- 
munication and transportation. The following topics are discussed: rail- 
ways, highways, waterways, postal service, telegraph, radio and tele- 
phone, aviation, godowns, customs brokers, and express companies. 
There are several important railways operating in Kiangsu province: the 
Nanking-Shanghai, Shanghai-Woosung, Shanghai-Fengching, a section 
of the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo line, the Hsuchow-Haichow section 
of the Lunghai Railway, and two sections of the Tientsin-Pukow Rail- 
way. Of these the Nanking-Shanghai is probably the most important. 
Chapter II, dealing with roads, indicates that they are being rapidly 
developed, the national motor-road which links the National Capital and 
the capital city of Chekiang province having been opened after some 
delay in October 1932. Chapter III gives a very clear picture of the 
waterways of Kiangsu province. With its long coastline, the Yangtze 
and other rivers, and the many lakes, creeks, and canals, this province 
has many advantages over other Chinese provinces in regard to water 
transportation. 

To return to the opening books of the volume, there are interesting 
accounts of a preparatory nature, dealing with the history of the prov- 
ince, as well as a geographical consideration of the province as to soil, 
climate, and topography. Following this, in Book Two, is a brief con- 
sideration of economic conditions, which are discussed under the fol- 
lowing heads: agricultural conditions, rural economy, farmers’ secondary 
occupations, commerce, and currency. 

In Book Three, we find a fascinating account of the growth and 
development of the two largest cities in Kiangsu; Nanking, the capital, 
and Shanghai, the “New York of China.” Book Four takes up many 
more of the historical and interesting cities of the province. 

The work presents in a single volume an account in unprecedented 
detail of the province of Kiangsu. An endeavor has been made to give 
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the history of the economic development of the province and to trace it 
as nearly as possible down to the present day. There are, however, cer. 
tain definite faults and limitations which may be pointed out. We find 
at times a great deal of space taken up with discussions of obscure ce. 
tails which are not always of great importance, such as the long dis. 
sertation on the roads. And in regard to the waterways, we find a mos 
detailed presentation of every conceivable body of water from meander. 
ing creeks to mud ponds, but nothing said about ships, which are ap 
important element of such a discussion. 

One important omission that I should like to mention is in regard 
to the discussion of agricultural conditions in Chapter II of Book Two. 
We find among the statistics given in the classification of farmers, 2 
total omission of facts indicating the number of wealthy landowners 

- possessing land and not working it themselves but renting it out to 
others. This is important because the addition of such statistics would 
give a much better insight into Chinese class structure. In spite of these 
faults, the book may be welcomed as presaging the forthcoming eco- 
nomic reconstruction of China; and we shall look forward to the suc- 
ceeding volume with much interest. 

S. T. Cuane 


Cuunc Kuo T’u Cun Tu (Tue Lanp System 1n Cuts), 
By T. Y. Chen. Shanghai: Commercial Press. 1932. Pp. x and 


443- M§$r1.60. 


‘hes book is divided into nineteen chapters, sixteen of which 
are devoted to a historical study of the Chinese land system. The three 
remaining chapters comprise the introduction, conclusion, and a discus 
sion of the present land problem, which constitutes probably the most 
interesting chapter in the book. 

Mr. Chen’s historical study gives an adequate outline of the land sys 
tems, beginning with early Chinese history and extending down to 
modern times. He gives detailed accounts of the various land problems 
and movements which have from time to time arisen. Many of the 
agrarian problems in China arose from shifts in the nature of land 
ownership. During one particular dynasty in China’s history we find 
the land gathered up by the wealthy few; in another period, perhaps 
a period of revolution, we find the land passing into the hands of the 
masses. Then, again, we find it passing gradually back to the wealthy. 
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Thus the cycle continues. And so, concludes Mr. Chen, unrest and de- 
privation—all the troubles of China—have arisen because of her con- 
tinual land problems. 

The title of Mr. Chen’s eighteenth chapter might well be translated 
“The Dawning of Land Reform.” In the present day, China is at that 
stage of the cycle where there are a large number of wealthy landlords 
who do not cultivate their lands, but live on the revenues collected from 
their tenants. But more than eighty per cent of China’s population has 
always consisted of farmers, and so during these times when the bulk 
of the land is possessed by wealthy landowners, a great part of the 
population is reduced to poverty, because of the high rents due on the 
land. According to Mr. Chen’s statistics approximately one-half of the 
arable land in China is in the hands of the wealthy owners, and the 
condition is rapidly becoming worse (p. 381). 

Because of these conditions the need of land reform is urgent; and 
he suggests a consideration of Sun Yat Sen’s theory of land equalization. 
According to this plan, the unearned increment of land values was to 
be taken over by the Government and to be used for society as a whole. 
It is also suggested that the Government take steps to redistribute surplus 
population, and to encourage industrialization, and by this means re- 
lieve congestion among the farming class. 

The Land System in China is perhaps not the best title for this book 
because the greater part of the study is devoted to the history of China 
instead of to an intensive consideration of the land problem. Moreover, 
the book is filled with classical quotations, which are difficult for the 
modern reader to comprehend and often not very applicable to the 
question in hand; if included at all, they ought to appear in the form of 
footnotes. In spite of these facts, the book is stimulating, and it is one 
of the first books to treat this all-important problem in China. 

S. T. CHanc 
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Cuune Kuo Hsten Tar Cutnc Cat (THe Mopern Eco- 
lems nomic History or Cutna). By F. L. Sze. Shanghai: Liang You 
the Book Co. 1932. pp. 404. M$4.00. 

land 

find WE theme of this book centers about foreign economic in- 
haps fluences and domination over Chinese industrial development. The 
the author professes to have had no preconceived ideas in mind when writ- 
thy. ing the book, but he claims that his long study of world economics has 
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led him to the conclusion that the modern industrial development of 
China is an outgrowth of world capitalism. 

In the first chapter, entitled “Imperialism and Chinese Economy”, 
the author describes how foreign nations fought their way into China 
in order to attain Chinese markets for their surplus factory products, 
From 1840 until the close of the last century, many of the wars and 
uprisings in China have centered about trade rivalries and the desire 
of foreign powers for special concessions in China. Time and time again 
China has been forced to cede territories and commercial and trading 
rights to these foreign Powers through unequal treaties which have 
kept China from her normal development. 

The second chapter is devoted to a description of the efforts of the 
Chinese Imperial Government in developing military resources and vari- 
ous industries so that China might rise as a power among the nations. 
The Chinese Government encouraged the operation of certain indus- 
tries, combining private investment with Government supervision. 

In the four subsequent chapters, Mr. Sze has described the foreign 
economic domination of modern industries such as railways, shipping, 
mining, iron works, cotton industries, and financial institutions. Mr. 
Sze has attributed foreign domination to the three following causes: (1) 
the importation of finished products, (2) the establishment of foreign 
industries, and (3) the acceptance of foreign loans, which involves for- 
eign control of capital. In spite of such conditions, China, because of 
her patriotic movements and her Western training, has made tremendous 
progress, and to a certain extent is counteracting foreign domination, 
although it is still felt to a high degree in the country. For example, 
the advent of foreign banks in China and the competition aroused 
thereby has greatly stimulated the creation and spreading of Chinese 
banks. Furthermore, the Chinese cotton industry has developed rapidly 
from its contact with British and Japanese enterprises. 

Mr. Sze takes up in the seventh chapter a consideration of foreign 
trade from the point of view of foreign economic penetration. As a 
result he finds that China has been buying more from foreign powers 
than she sells to them, thus making the balance unfavorable to China. 
In other words, China has been turned into a fertile field for foreign 
exploitation, in much the same way as the Turkish Empire was pene- 
trated by German capitalists preceding the World War. 

In the eighth chapter we find a discussion of the bankruptcy of 
rural economy, which the author attributes to the entrance of foreign 
capitalists and the unfavorable trade balance of China. The ninth chap 
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ter stresses the idea of doing away with foreign capitalistic domination 
in China as well as with the power of the Chinese capitalists them- 
selves. 

In conclusion, this book gives a clear, concise discussion of modern 
economic problems in China, although the author appears at times to 
be slightly prejudiced, attributing all of China’s problems to modern 
imperialism and the economic domination of foreign capitalists. 

S. T. CHanc 


Cuunc Kuo Wen (Tue Prosiems or Cutna). By Hu Shih, 
P’an Kuang Tan, and eight others. Shanghai: Hsin Yueh Book- 
store. 1932. pp. 261. M§$o.70. 


ee Hsin Yueh Cha Chih, or Crescent Magazine, is published 
by a group of the middle class intelligentsia, of various professions. They 
advocate democracy and are opposed to any kind of dictatorship, in- 
cluding the theory of party rule of the Kuomintang or the Commu- 
nists. From 1929 to 1931, some of the members of this group in Shang- 
hai, with Dr. Hu Shih as a central figure, held a succession of meetings 
discussing the problems of China and ways of solving them. Most of 
the ten essays which compose this book are summaries of these dis- 
cussions and all of them have appeared in the Crescent Magazine. 

These ten essays may be divided into three groups. The first two, 
“Which Way Should We Take” by Hu Shih and “What Form of State 
Should We Have” by Lo Lung Chi, are of a political nature; the next 
three, “How to Solve the Chinese Financial Problem” by Ch’ing Sung, 
“A Foreigner’s View of the Population Problem of China”, translated 
by Liu Ying Shih, and “The Living Standard of the Chinese Farmers 
and Their Farms” by Wu Ching Ch’ao, are economic; and the last 
five, “Institutions and Human Nature” by Cheng Fang Weng, “Re- 
ligion and Revolution” by Chuan Cheng Ku, “Should Surname, Mar- 
riage and Family be Abolished” by P’an Kuang Tan, “My Education” 
by Shen Yu Chien, and “Eugenics As a Way Out” by P’an Kuang Tan, 
are social. 

Dr. Hu, in his essay, lists five main enemies of China, namely, pov- 
erty, disease, corruption, ignorance, and tumults, which must be first 
dealt with in order to establish a unified China, orderly, prosperous, 
civilized and modern. To achieve this aim, the process taken should be 
evolutionary, by a spontaneous nation-wide movement, rather than revo- 
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lutionary, by force. He emphatically tells us that “imperialism” is pot 
China’s enemy because imperialism would not hold China as its prey if 
the five evils he lists were gone, and he asks, “Why do the U.S.A. and 
Japan not suffer from imperialism?” 

It is the opinion of Mr. Lo that China should adopt the true demo. 
cratic form of state with a constitution drawn by the representatives of 
the people. Any kind of dictatorship will do more harm than good. 

Mr. Ch’ing points out the real problem in China’s finance—the huge 
number of soldiers for whom the nation spends almost half of its total 
expenditures. This number should be reduced to one fifth of its present 
total, which, if the troops were well equipped, would be enough for 
national defence. Then comes the question of how to dispose of the 
soldiers released from service. Of course, most of them come from the 
farms, and to farms they should go. Mr. Wu, in his essay on farming 
conditions, advocates the plan of migration of a part of the population 
to the northwest where there are vast lands not yet tilled. There the 
employment of modern machines will not suffer from the handicap of 
the smallness of the farms as in China Proper. This is certainly a way 
out for the demobilized soldiers too. 

The enforcement of law is necessary to make the people have a right 
sense of duty, service and enthusiasm. The old philosophies and con- 
ventions will not corrupt the morality of the people when law is en- 
forced. This is one of the fundamental problems of China, and lawless. 
ness is the cause of corruption among the officials, who can do what 
they like so long as they are in power. The fate of the people depends 
only on the nature of the persons who are in power. And what is worse 
is that the people have got used to it. Only the enforcement of law can 
bring about a change in the minds of the whole nation. 

“The religious spirit is to appeal for sympathy, kindness and a meek 
attitude,” writes Mr. Chuan, “and religion is to make us think freely.” 
Superstition can be abolished with the advance of science, and religious 
rites are changeable. The religious spirit will always exist. 

Mr. P’an is a student of eugenics, and he wishes to reform the human 
stock of the Chinese people as a way to make China a better nation. 
China needs more of the better class; but the pity now is that she has 
less of the better and middle classes while the number of the uniatelli- 
gent is dominant. Mr. P’an lists six ways to make the more intelligent 
people have better chances of geting married and growing prosperous. 

Readers may feel dissatisfied with what these people write, but so far 
as the problems of China are concerned, their views are really helpful. 
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Cuune Kuo Fen Suenc T’u (A Provinciar Atias oF Cutna). 
By V. K. Ting, W. H. Weng and S. Y. Tseng. Shanghai: The 
Shun Pao Press. 1933. M$2.50. 


CELEBRATE its sixtieth anniversary, the Shun Pao Press will 
publish a “New Map of China”, made under the able direction of Dr. 
V. K. Ting. As this new map is not yet completed in its details, the 
authors have published this atlas in advance as an abridged edition. 

This atlas surpasses many of its kind in several respects. The most 
noteworthy one is that it shows topographical features by employing 
different colors, so that the reader can perceive at one glance the eleva- 
tion above sea level of any region in the atlas. 

The accuracy of this atlas is another point of excellence. The authors 
have omitted all doubtful points, and much of the information is based 
on their own surveys. In the map of Shen-hsi, there is a special map 
showing the Ching Hui Ch’ii, the irrigation works between the Rivers 
Ching and Wei recently completed to benefit the farmers of a region 
suffering from chronic lack of rain. The dikes along the Yellow River 
are also shown. 

The provincial maps in this atlas are mostly drawn on the scale of 
1/3,000,000. Besides the provincial maps, there are also general maps 
showing political divisions, topographical features, communications, dis- 
tribution of population, and language (colloquial) divisions. These gen- 
eral maps are drawn on scales of from 1/18,000,000 to 1/42,000,000. 

In the preface to the atlas, it is said that it is intended “to serve as a 
reference work in schools”. But it will surely be consulted by anyone 
who wants to have accurate information in relation to topographical 
as well as human features to be obtained from a good atlas of China. 

CuHaoyinc 


Ner War Menec Ku K’ao Cn’a Jin Cut (Journar oF Investica- 
TIONS IN INNER AND OuTER Moncouta). By Ma Hung-t’ien. 
Nanking: New Asia Society. 1932. pp. 280, illustrated. M$1.00. 


| the greatest handicap to the Chinese Republic in its 
dealings with frontier dominions like Mongolia, Chinese Turkistan 
(Sinkiang), and Tibet has been public ignorance and indifference within 
China itself. As the author pithily remarks, most Chinese who have 
had any personal experience with Mongolia have been either officials or 
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traders. The traders have not had the proper intellectual background for 
objective studies of Mongolian subjects, and the officials have simply 
been uninterested in making or publishing any studies. 

It is thus not surprising that there is practically no informed public 
opinion in China on questions affecting the Mongols. Chinese interests 
have repeatedly been badly served because policies bearing on relations 
with the Mongols have been handled by local frontier officials who 
were themselves interested parties (being involved, for instance, in 
speculative land deals, through colonization), and have never been 
under check from informed public opinion. 

The attention currently being aroused in China by the autonomy 
movement in Inner Mongolia has been accompanied by a trend of 
public opinion which, apparently, is on the whole sympathetic toward 
the Mongols and disposed to favor the Mongol point of view. This 
effort to understand the Mongols seems to be a result, in part, of a feel- 
ing, among the intellectuals at least, that the Chinese frontier officials 
have handled Mongol affairs from the point of view of their own inter- 
ests and their own power in the frontier provinces, without due con- 
sideration for the interests of the nation as a whole. This, however, 
makes it all the more important that reliable information about Mon- 
golia should be circulated as widely as possible in China. The present 
demand for articles about Mongolia has produced a great deal of writing 
which is astonishingly ill-informed, not to say downright ignorant, 
in both the Chinese press and the English-language press in China. 
Nothing could be more dangerous: if new developments arise in the 
Mongol situation which, because of faulty information, are misunder- 
stood in China, then the whole trend toward a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the Mongols, their problems and their demands, is likely to be 
nullified. Mr. Ma’s book is a pioneer work of a kind invaluable for 
creating an objective Chinese interest in the frontier regions. Mr. Ma 
was formerly a teacher in the Mongol-Tibetan School in Peiping. He 
was also a founder of the Northwestern Magazine, which has been in 
the forefront of modern Chinese interest in the Mongolian and Central 
Asian frontier. In 1925, he travelled via Kalgan, Pao’tou, Wuyuan and 
the edge of Inner Mongolia to Lanchow in Kansu. 

In 1926, “in the cause of the Revolution”, he travelled from Kansu 
by way of the Edsin Gol, the Gorban Saikhan range and the Sain 
Noyan Khan division of Outer Mongolia to Urga, where he stayed for 
a month. He then went on to the Buriat (Mongol) Republic in Siberia 
and to Moscow. 
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The Russian part of his journey is not treated in this book, however. 
In 1927, he returned through Outer Mongolia, Alakshan and the 
Ordos territory of Inner Mongolia to China. The dates and the author’s 
phraseology indicate that he was on a mission on behalf of Feng Yii- 
hsiang, who was, at that time, engaged in a civil war in China and 
was receiving munitions from Russia and Outer Mongolia. The main 
body of his troops was in Kansu, but Feng himself was in Moscow. 
The record that Mr. Ma gives us is full of interest and genuinely im- 
portant. It is the only account that I know given by a Chinese who 
has travelled widely in Outer Mongolia, with opportunities to meet im- 
portant and well informed people, and to inquire into many aspects 
of public affairs and administrative institutions, since the present period 
of Outer Mongolian independence, beginning with the expulsion of 
“Little” Hsii’s army in 1920. 

Starting from Kansu province, Mr. Ma penetrated well into Outer 
Mongolia before being detained and then taken to Olan Bator (Urga) 
for questioning, which, apparently, established his genuine connection 
with the Kuominchun (Marshal Feng’s army), which maintained a 
representative at Urga. 

He brings out the curious nature of the relations which then existed 
between independent Outer Mongolia and China. The Mongol Gov- 
ernment considered itself entirely independent of China as a nation 
but, at the same time, considered itself a leader in the general revolution 
which had not yet been completed in China—Mongolia thus being 
regarded as the progressive and China as the backward nation. In 
consideration, however, of the recognition of racial equality and the 
right of self determination contained in Dr. Sun’s “Three Principles,” 
the Mongols consented to remain in communication with the Kuomin- 
tang, or Chinese Nationalist Party. The Mongols even sent representa- 
tives to the Party Congress in Canton; thus, the revolutionary parties 
in China and Mongolia “recognized” each other, although the two 
nations did not. 

It should be pointed out here that an Inner Mongolian branch of 
the Kuomintang was also formed during this period, led largely by 
Manchurian Mongols, and that Inner Mongolian troops served in the 
nationalist unification campaigns, which led to the establishment of 
Nanking as the capital of China. When the Chinese Kuomintang was 
“cleansed” of its left wing elements at Shanghai and Hankow in 1927, 
and Marshal Feng led his Kuominchun to the support of the Chiang 
Kai-Shek—Nanking faction (for a while), instead of the Hankow-Com- 
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munist faction, the revolutionary connection between Chinese and 
Mongols broke down, thus ending the facilities for indirect negotiation, 
It was just before this that Mr. Ma returned from Russia and Oute 
Mongolia. 

Mr. Ma’s descriptions of Mongol life are the least original parts of 
his book, as they deal with things which are better known abroad, 
through foreign-language books of travel, than they are in China. |p 
trying to tone down the natural distaste which Chinese feel for the 
“barbarous” aspects of Mongol life, he treats them with a heavy-footed 
humor, something like Punch being whimsical on the subject of Chicago, 

One prejudice which he has not been able to surmount is the old 
one which prefers agriculture to the herding of live stock and assumes 
that even a prosperous pastoral economy must be “lower” and more 
“primitive” than even a backward and in many respects unsound agri. 
culture, like that of the majority of the Chinese colonists in Mongolia, 

His notes on the restrictions on Chinese trade in Mongolia are inter. 
esting, as are his observations on the campaign against the Lama. 
Buddhist Church. One of the most effective measures, he found, is to 
forbid boys to become lamas before finishing their primary schooling; 
but as the schooling is strictly “anti-superstitious”, few boys who have 
been to school want to become lamas. He is impressed with the vigor of 
educational propaganda and makes it easy to realize that where the 
spread of revolutionary ideas is part of the same process as the spread 
of literacy, the social effect is extraordinarily prompt. 

Mr. Ma was convinced that although the numerous Russian advisors 
to the Mongol Government did not nominally hold executive power, 
they did exercise initiative and provide the guiding inspiration of Gov- 
ernment policies. It is also interesting to observe how many Jehol 
Mongols—often graduates of the Mongol-Tibetan School in Peiping— 
be met in Outer Mongolia. It was natural that he should meet them, 
because they spoke Chinese while he could not speak Mongol. The 
presence of these young educated men from Inner Mongolia in the 
service of the Outer Mongolian Government is, however, an important 
indication that the Mongol policy of the Chinese must be out of joint 
somewhere—when even the school officially maintained for the Mongols 
by China turns out so many men who desert the part of Mongolia under 
China’s control to take service with the independent or Russian-in- 
fluenced Mongols. 

Mr. Ma has a great deal to say about education in Mongolia and 
much to say also about the army, trade, the figures of population, the 
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social services of the Government, and the interlocking devices which 
give control of the Government to the “Party”—to the revolutionary 
leaders, that is. He has also a little to say about the Manchu policies 
in Mongolia, but here his discussion is unbalanced for lack of a good 
analysis on the change in relations between China and the Mongols 
from the foundation of the Republic to the present day. 

His judgment, however, is, on the whole, more sound and shrewd 
than that of the average Western traveller in Mongolia. I should like 
to see his book translated. In the meantime, it can be recommended 
to all Chinese who are interested in frontier affairs, and it is an excellent 
book for foreigners who are beginning the study of frontier problems, 
as it is written in a straightforward and unpretentious manner. The 
publishers announce a future book by Mr. Ma on the Kokonor region. 


I hope it may have appeared by now. 
Owen Lattimore 


Peaks AND Piarns or Centrat Asta. By Colonel R. C. F. Schom- 
berg. London: Martin Hopkinson. 1933. pp. 288, illustrations and 


maps. 155. 


I, Is many years since the province of Sinkiang, or Chinese 
Turkistan, appeared so often in the newspapers of the world as it has 
recently. Long known as the only province of China that had never 
been touched by civil war since the founding of the Republic, it has 
been distracted since 1931 by rebellion against the Chinese; or rather, 
by a series of rebellions and racial and religious wars. Sinkiang would 
therefore be much more prominent in the news of the world were it 
not that telegraphic communication hardly exists, so that there is almost 
no topical news. We have to rely almost entirely on the accounts of 
returning travellers, and Colonel Schomberg’s book is therefore of 
special contemporary interest. 

Colonel Schomberg travelled widely in Chinese Turkistan in 1927-29 
and again in 1930-31. Thus he describes the province as it was at the 
end of 20 years of tranquillity and good administration, on the very 
eve of the present disturbances. He ranged from the deserts and oases 
of the south—a region often called “Turkistan Proper”’—to the T’ien 
Shan and the Ili Valley; to the northern regions which are geographi- 
cally known as Jungaria, and to the almost unexplored quarter in the ex- 
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Pacific Affairs 
treme northwest of the province, on the southern slopes of the Altai, 
The province of Sinkiang is an essential link in the series of China's 
“outer dominions,” which range from Tibet to Manchuria. This land. 
frontier has often decided China’s destiny in the past, and it threatens 
to overshadow the lands within the Great Wall again in our genera. 
tion. Sinkiang, long secluded in a sort of timeless, eventless existence, 
will soon be flooded by new historical tides; and what affects Sinkiang 
will vitally affect China, India, Tibet and Russia. The present Moslem 
insurrections may well be the first waves of the new tide; for they 
involve the Moslems of Kansu, and thus the effects of events in Central 
Asia are carried directly into China itself. 

Among the problems of Chinese Turkistan are its geographical dj. 
versity—which has favored isolation, because it provides a complete 
range of “economic climate”, and so makes external trade a luxury in- 
stead of a necessity—and the extraordinary number of peoples which 
inhabit it. Colonel Schomberg seems to have visited practically every 
region—I doubt if any other one traveller has visited so many places in 
the province—and to have met every race, nomad or settled. He does 
not write as an explorer or scientist, but as a traveller, and this makes 
his experiences all the easier to read. He travelled with a small body of 
followers, including men from India and native Turki caravan men, 
and as he and all of his men were able to speak Turki—the language 
most widely used—they came, in the course of several years of travelling, 
to know their way about pretty thoroughly. 

The book is full of fascinating people, and of experiences that have 
all the color’ and romance of Central Asia. In Guchen (Kuch’engtze) 
Colonel Schomberg met a Bajaori trader from India, “a cheerful and 
stout-hearted fellow who with his mule and his merchandise had just 
come back from a trading venture in Central China. He had sublime 
confidence in himself and heartily despised all others. His methods of 
business were to take gold from Urumchi, which he sold for silver in 
Kansu. He then went farther on into China and bought silk in far 
Szechuan with the silver and sold it on his return to Turkistan.” A 
story, I think, to entrance anyone who has read the medieval accounts 
of Central Asia. , 

A passage of another kind illustrates the complex political, cultural 
and racial problems of Sinkiang. This is the mention of Magqsud Shah, 
last Khan of Komul or Hami: “He spoke Turki with a strong Chinese 
accent, was dressed in Chinese style, and clearly was more Chinese than 
Turki.” Nevertheless, as one of the last semi-independent native rulers 
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under Chinese overlordship, and as a Moslem, he was a political figure 
in the relations between Chinese and Moslems. Maqsud Shah died in 
1930; the provincial Government, on the ground that hereditary princes 
were an anomaly under the Republic, refused to allow his heir to 
succeed him, and it is from this point that the present wars of Chinese 
Central Asia may be dated. 

Colonel Schomberg himself has little to say about politics, or about 
major problems of trade, or the historical background of the Sinkiang 
of our day. He has not written a handbook of the province, but he has 
written an excellent introduction for those who have never yet read of 
this fascinating region, and a book which those who read everything 
about Central Asia that they can Jay their hands on will jump at. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with color photographs by Captain 
George Sherriff, which, however, most unfortunately, deal only with 
the Kashgar region. The unpretentious maps are also unusually service- 


able. 


Native Epucation. By the Hon. H. A. Wyndham. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1933. pp. x 4- 264, 10s. 6d. 


in is a survey, conducted by a Chatham House study group, 
of the educational policy pursued by different colonial Powers in Ceylon 
and British Malaya, in Java, in French Indo-China, in Formosa and 
in the Philippines. The volume is the first of a series intended to deal 
with problems of imperial trusteeship; and within the geographical 
limits in which it is framed, it provides students of the subject with a 
mass of valuable material. If the book suffers from anything, it is from 
condensation; but the corrective is furnished by an excellent annotated 
bibliography. Mr. Wyndham is to be congratulated, not only on 
the amplitude of his research but on its result, a compendium rich in 
suggestion and warning for the practical administrator. 

The evolution of the doctrine of trusteeship in education has been a 
curiously erratic process. It started with a purely ecclesiastical motive. 
In most of the countries examined, this either broke down in time under 
its own weight, or yielded to a more imperialistic conception. Only of 
recent years has the full doctrine emerged as a duty of combined moral 
and material advancement. In the XVIIth century native education was 
purely an effort to convert the heathen to Christianity. In Ceylon the 
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Portuguese labored to teach Latin and the Catechism. In Java the 
Dutch Reformed Church was equally active for Calvinism; and jy 
Formosa, during its brief occupation, the same body was engaged in 
securing that school children “could answer with facility the principal 
questions which man must know for his salvation.” In the Philippines 
and Indo-China, the Jesuits, Spanish and French respectively, toiled 
on parallel lines for the spread of their faith. Speaking generally, and 
except for one interesting experiment in Indo-China, the civil and the 
religious policy were in unison under the Catholic Powers; while th: 
Protestant countries were inclined to look askance at missionary zeal 
in their colonies. 

It was thus something more than coincidence that the second stage 
in the history of native education originated under Britain and Holland. 


_ It took the form of training natives sufficiently to fit them for minor 


official and clerical posts in the colonial administrations. Book-keepers 
and accountants were wanted by the Dutch for their Culture system in 
Java. In Ceylon, first the Dutch and subsequently the British relied 
on subordinates who had learned their language. This specialized move. 
ment, however, did not extend universally. In Formosa the Chinese 
(1662-1895) settled as a colonizing race and brought their own edu- 
cational system with them. In Cochin-China the theory of public in. 
struction was to familiarize the people with “French ideas, morality, 
industry, science and economics”:—the same French policy of assimila- 
tion as has worked successfully elsewhere: the natives were to become 
French citizens, voting for representatives in the French Parliament, 
with a large measure of local autonomy but no ambitions for inde- 
pendence. When Japan took over Formosa, its doctrine was similar, in 
letter if not wholly in spirit: the residents, whether Chinese or in- 
digenes, were to be taught to become worthy subjects of the Imperial 
throne. 

The third stage in the evolution is born of that full sense of respon- 
sibility for moral and material well-being which seems to weigh most 
heavily upon Great Britain and the United States: they realize how 
inevitably it is leading towards the issue of colonial autonomy. Formosa 
and Indo-China, as we have seen, have moved off on lines of their own. 
In Java, Holland has an asset too valuable to be risked by any talk of 
independence. In the Philippines, on the other hand, education is 
designedly the handmaid of the American policy of training the people 
for self-government at the earliest possible moment. In Ceylon and 
(though more remotely) in Malaya the British see self-government 
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coming, and are striving to adapt the educational system accordingly. 
They have made plenty of mistakes in the process: but who is there to 
cast a stone at them? They are at last endeavoring to bridge the gap 
between “the articulate minority of Europeanized natives and the in- 
articulate mass,” which Mr. Wyndham truly describes as the kernel 
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Mss. Winoetr has done a very careful and useful piece of 
work, The best chapters, however, are those which analyze in detail 


minor 
eepers the recent progress and present position of the principal Australian 
em in industries. Working from detailed source material, mostly of Australian 


origin, she has been able to build up a convincing picture of the main 
trends of economic development in that country since the war. The 
main outlines of the picture are very clear and may be briefly sum- 
marized. The primary industries, particularly sheep-raising and wheat- 
growing, are economically strong and, despite certain imposed handi- 
caps, provide the bulk of the Australian exports to world markets at 


ality, 
mila- competitive prices. Mineral production, which was formerly more im- 
ome portant, has fallen off, partly because the production of gold decreased, 


partly because of the effects of the recent crisis upon the demand for 
metals, but partly also because of increased labor costs of production 
which were specially important in coal-mining. Some other primary 
industries, among which dairy production may perhaps be classed, to- 
gether with sugar, fruit and wine-making have been largely dependent 


upon a protected home market. Among the secondary manufacturing 
,0n- industries, the production of textiles has the firmest economic base; but 
Lost a big effort has been made—not altogether successfully—by various 
ow forms of governmental protection and assistance, to develop iron and 
0sa steel manufactures; and this effort has been extended to a variety of 
vn, electrical and machine industries. 
of The analysis of these industrial developments proceeds from a clearly 
is presented statistical description, the deductions and comments are care- 
ole ful and restrained in tone and the result is likely to be very useful to 
nd all those who are engaged privately or officially in trading negotiations 


with Australia. Particularly at this time when, after the Ottawa agree- 
ments, an effort is being made to ascertain the areas within which 
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“complementary” trade may be developed between Great Britain and 
the Dominions, the careful dissection of leading industrial groups is 
very important. 

The question arises in one’s mind whether Mrs. Windett might not 
have been better advised to let her analysis in these chapters speak for 
itself instead of attempting, in the second chapter, a summary descrip. 
tion of the “Post-War Development of Australian Industries and Trade.” 
The costs of protective legislation, and often their inefficiency, stand 
out quite clearly in her description of particular industries and, sup 
ported by the context of statistical proof, are much more convincing 
and less likely to excite controversy and opposition than when stated 
summarily and more dogmatically in a preliminary chapter. The ele. 
ment of judgment, political as well as economic, necessarily contained 
in such summary statements is likely to provoke criticism. Moreover, 
events move rapidly, and certain remarks, e.g., those on the Ottawa 
Agreement (pp. 40-7), may prove to be premature. Already, since the 
book was written, the Australian Government has taken further measures 
to implement this agreement by substantially reducing import duties 
on British goods. 

It is doubtful also whether the somewhat dogmatic statement on 
page 34 that “from the longer term point of view, nothing has been 
done to restore equilibrium to the Australian economic structure” is a just 
appreciation of the efforts made during 1930 and 1931 to restore 
budgetary equilibrium, reduce labor and capital costs, and restore the 
balance between agricultural and industrial activity. Professor Copland’s 
brief but valuable preface does something to draw attention to this 
point, and incidentally emphasizes the relativity of the cost compari- 
sons upon which much of Mrs. Windett’s argument rests. 

- One of the important reasons for undertaking the investigation, per- 
haps the main reason which prompted the collaboration of the I. P. R., 
is indicated by the title of the final chapter, “The Direction of Aus- 
tralian Overseas Trade, with Special Reference to Countries in the 
Pacific.” Not only in this final chapter, but in the earlier treatment of 
the particular industries, there is evidence of actual and potential trade 
development between Australia and the neighboring countries in 
Asia and the Asiatic islands. The growing export of wool to Japan, 
and of wheat to China and Japan, is significant. It might have been 
better, perhaps, to have substituted diagrams showing absolute quantities 
for the somewhat unconvincing percentage diagrams, on pages 258-9, 
particularly as the exports of specie, which were abnormal in the crisis, 
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have been included in the calculation. There was, as the Economic 
Intelligence Service of the League of Nations has clearly shown, a 
definite shift of trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific, up till about 
1926. The rapid recovery of Europe in 1925-9 reversed this trend; but 
there is some reason to believe it has been resumed. Definite quantita- 
tive statistics for particular commodities would be interesting at this 
point. On page 260, also, Mrs. Windett makes rather a sweeping state- 
ment concerning the general standard of living of “Asiatics” and their 
comparative immunity from either the industrial or the agricultural 
revolution. The accuracy of the statement is at least doubtful and its 
form is hardly tactful. It is not only “certain urban districts in Japan” 
which have felt the effects of the application of modern scientific method 
to both agricultural and industrial production. 

These minor points to which criticism has been directed do not, 
however, greatly detract from the important service rendered by the 
principal chapters of the book. While Mrs. Windett’s summary state- 
ments may provoke opposition, the justification of her general position 
is clear in the detailed analysis which follows. The exact importance 
to be attached to protective policies in promoting or hindering indus- 
trial development is, however, a matter of judgment and opinion, and 
Professor Copland’s preface clearly shows that opinions differ somewhat 
even among experts. The usefulness of this volume is such that it is good 
to read in Professor Coatman’s foreword that Mrs. Windett is working 
at companion volumes on Canada and New Zealand in which she will 


be able to give greater attention to the effects of the Ottawa Agreements. 
J. B.C. 


Joun Hay; From Poerry to Pouitics. By Tyler Dennett. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1933. pp. 476. $3.75. 


frontier and was taught, at Brown University, to look down upon it. 
He wished to be a poet, and became Abraham Lincoln’s private secre- 
tary. In the crude but complex years which followed a series of spec- 
tacular, but somewhat meretricious, successes came easily to him—as a 
journalist, as the author of “The Pike County Ballads” (of which he 
was afterward ashamed), as the author of one of the first social novels, 
“The Breadwinners” (which he published anonymously), as a business 
man, after his marriage had placed him upon the new and savagely 
113> 
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Pacific Affair; 
predatory frontiers of the nascent American industrialism. But though 
among the industrialists, he was never one of them; he liked “com, 
fortable people”, and it was upon the alien elegances of European cul. 
ture that he chose to model his life. With this outlook, and with the 
leisure made possible by the new industrial wealth, he sat down with 
Nicolay to enshrine the Lincoln legend in the ten massive volumes of 
Abraham Lincoln: a History and so became the “laureate” of a Re. 
publican party which had already come to represent forces of which 
Lincoln scarcely dreamed. 

From some early stirrings toward liberalism and mugwumpery he 
had settled into an undiscerning conformity. Just as the profound 
issues of the Civil War had apparently made little impress upon his 
mind, so he never penetrated beneath the surface of the immense social 
-changes of the era which began with Grant and ended with Cleveland, 

“John Hay was not what might be called an ‘under-dog’ man. . . 
In American life he had associated himself with those who have rather 
than with those who have not. In England his friends were perhaps not 
exclusively Tories, but at least always among the ruling classes. . . 
Hay was not conspicuously a humanitarian. He had great respect for 
wealth and power such as the British Empire exemplified.” 

And yet he was the author of the Lincoln legend! Exploiting his 
“laureateship”, his party regularity, his private means and his culture, 
he exerted himself in the campaign of 1896; as a result, he was to 
become McKinley’s Secretary of State upon the threshold of the imperial 
years, to lay many of the foundations of American foreign policy in 
the Far East (upon which we have ever since been striving, not too 
successfully, to erect the superstructure) and more generally to preside 
over, if he did not initiate, the nation’s first tentative steps upon the 
great stage of world politics. If Hay’s personality often appears to 
have been a superficial one, it was anything but simple; that singular 
career, filled with ironic contradictions, presents a baffling problem not 
only to the biographer but to the historian. Yet it is a problem of ab- 
solutely first importance. Though Hay’s career could hardly be called 
typical of the confused decades which produced it, it nevertheless reveals 
so much about those times, explains so clearly the character of the forces 
impelling the nation to the great outward movement that came with 
the turn of the century, and was itself so important a factor in de- 
termining the channels that were followed, that it is impossible to over- 
rate its significance. 

Professor Dennett has produced the first scholarly and critical bi- 
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Book Reviews 

ography of this remarkable and suggestive figure. He has been able, 
of course, to bring out many hidden details of Hay’s actual negotiations 
over the Alaskan boundary, the Isthmian Canal problem, the Far East- 
ern question. He has rescued Hay’s skill as a diplomatist from the un- 
merited and ungrateful slurs afterward cast upon it by the elder 
Roosevelt (and by contrast taken a few more reefs in the dwindling 
reputation of the heavy-handed Rough Rider), just as he has freed 
Hay’s actual achievements from some of the misleading splendor they 
held for his naive and over-enthusiastic contemporaries. 

Thus, although Hay is popularly remembered as the father of the 
Open Door, Professor Dennett considerably curtails the significance of 
the accomplishment and the character of Hay’s paternity. The phrase 
was not Hay’s but Sir Charles Beresford’s; the basic idea was suggested 
by the British, anxious to protect their commercial interests in North 
China against Russian encroachment without sacrificing their own 
preferential position in the south; the substance of the Hay notes was 
contributed by an Englishman, Hippisley, who had served in the Mari- 
time Customs. Finally, the door was never really kept open; and though 
Hay’s diplomatic skill probably saved the Peking Legations in the Boxer 
outbreak and discouraged partition, the real course of events largely 
escaped his hands, to be decided by forces beyond the control of Hay’s 
policy or the purview of the American people. The patriotic and 
bumptious public of 1899 would have been shocked by the suggestion 
at which the author finally arrives—that the Open Door notes, so far 
from representing a brilliant victory in the Far East, were actually, 
“viewed in the light of their British origin”, only “part of the price 
paid by the United States to secure the practical withdrawal of England 
from the Caribbean.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether the new contributions to the de- 
tailed history of Hay’s diplomacy materially alter the generally estab- 
lished outlines. The immense value of the book lies in the success with 
which it has used the whole of Hay’s career as a lens with which to 
bring into sharp perspective the shape of much in recent American 
history that has been blurred. After reading it one understands better 
why there has always seemed to be something faintly synthetic in the 
statesmanship which launched us, with the hands of Hay, of McKinley, 
of Lodge and Roosevelt, upon the phase of foreign policy in which we 
are still entangled, and why there has been so much damaging confusion 
in the public mind as it has sailed those vague seas, heir to too many 
contradictions in its domestic backgrounds. 
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Pacific Affair, 
Professor Dennett revives a phrase of Henry Adams’s—“McKinley. 
ism”—to distinguish a broad and profoundly important basis for oy; 
foreign policy at the turn of the century, which, largely contributed by 
Hay, has been too completely overlooked. “McKinleyism”, which might 
better be called “Hay-ism”, meant the organization of world politic 
as a capitalistic “combine” of the western industrial powers, analogous to 
the industrial “combines” which our raw American capitalism wa 
cheerily organizing at home under the benevolent encouragement of 
McKinley and the new Republicanism. Unfortunately, it involved the 
dilemma with which all powers are still struggling thirty years later, 
You can’t make a combine unless you put something into it. This Hay 
appreciated. “The talk of the papers,” he wrote in 1900, “about ‘our 
pre-eminent moral position giving us the authority to dictate to the 
world’ is mere flapdoodle.” It might be rephrased today, Professor 
Dennett remarks, by saying that “the idea of world peace by agree. 
ment, but without sanctions, is ‘mere flapdoodle.’” Hay in 1900, like 
Wilson in 1919, like Stimson in 1932, was baffled and angered by the 
American people’s refusal to support sanctions while demanding every. 
thing that could only be obtained by that means. 

Yet in Hay’s own policy there is an important clue to this remarkable 
popular inconsistency. Hay could never get his combine going because 
—with all his cultural admirations centered upon the British rather than 
the native American tradition—he believed that an Anglo-American 
understanding must be its cornerstone. But this necessitated taking sides 
in the European quarrel. He began with a sacrifice of the neutrality 
which could alone have permitted the United States to assist in forming 
a real combine; without perceiving it himself, his policy led not toa 
combine but to an alliance with one side in the subjugation of the other. 


It was perhaps because the public dimly sensed this fact that it refused 


to follow him; though it could not free itself from the false start which 
Hay thus gave to our adventure into world horizons. Through the 
Rooseveltian era, through the World War, through the succeeding years, 
we have been enmeshed in the confusion between a policy of suppor’ 
ing world peace by a genuinely neutral mediation between warring 
factions elsewhere, and a policy: of supporting world peace by frank 
alliance with the stronger side to suppress the weaker. Sanctions may 
be appropriate under either course; but they cannot safely be applied 
under a mixture of the two. This suggests one reason why the American 
people have played so contradictory a role in the world and why our 
policy in the past thirty years has so often been tinged with “flapdoodle.” 
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Book Reviews 
Iaponta: OcHERK (JAPAN: A Po.iticaL- 
Economic Outing). By A. luzhnyi. Moscow: Party Press. 1933. 


179. 


Pitiierie scholarship on the social and economic life of 
modern Japan, based on Japanese sources, appears to be as rare in the 
USSR. as it is in the United States. This book, the most recent title 
ina rapidly growing Russian bibliography on the subject, is well written 


S and careful in its use of material. None of the material, however, appears 


to have been secured from primary sources, and the interest of the book 
therefore lies primarily in the application of the particular theories of 
Communism to Japanese questions. 

The thesis of this study is that under the stimulus of the imperialist 
stage of their internal development, the continuing paralysis of depres- 
sion, and the fear of domestic disorder, Japanese capitalists are preparing 
for war. Almost half the book is devoted to analysis of Japan’s inter- 
national position. Uncritical acceptance of such documents as the Tanaka 
Memorial go far toward weakening the author’s conclusions. It is per- 
haps significant that discussion of workers’ and peasants’ movements is 
confined to less than seven pages and that the Communist Party is men- 
tioned only twice in the entire book. 

JosepH Barnes 


NATIONALISM IN THE Soviet Union. By Hans Kohn. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1933. Pp. 164. $2.50. 


g He Soviet census of 1926 lists 120 nationalities, with 94,413 
persons left over as “miscellaneous.” The state publishing monopoly has 
printed books in 76 different languages. Professor Kohn, in an appendix 
to this volume, mentions only 38 separate nationalities as component 
entities within the U.S.S.R. Even this figure, however, shows the im- 
portance to the Soviet experiment of the problem of nationalism. 

The Soviet doctrine of nationalism dates from before the revolution, 
when Lenin first defined the position of his party in relation to the 
national forces which were straining against the shell of the Russian 
Empire. Since that time, his statement of theory has been little modified. 
It accepted the nationality problem as one of the realities of the political 
situation, definitely a part of the same stage in history represented by 
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Pacific Affairs 
capitalist production. It proposed a full utilization of these national 
forces toward the breakdown of the capitalist system, a utilization pos. 
sible for the communists so long as class forces under their control were 
kept in a dominant position. With the achievement of socialism, ac. 
cording to the Leninist analysis, political nationalism will lose its im. 
portance, while the linguistic and other aspects of nationality will pro. 
vide the basis for new and indigenous cultural growth. 

Stalin, a Georgian by birth, had taken the same Marxist position as 
early as 1912, and as Commissar for Nationalities and later as leader of 
the Communist Party, he has not deviated from it. Pan-Russian en. 
thusiasts and national minority chauvinists have been from time to time 
publicly exorcised. There has been, however, no serious attempt within 
the party to revise the original position. 
~ Since 1917, however, in administering this great congeries of peoples, 
the Bolsheviks have developed a method based on actual experience of 
very large potential importance to the rest of the world. Using this 
Leninist theory, they have learned to create cohesion in disparate groups 
without doing violence to the language or the cultural traditions of the 
nationalities involved. By using new loyalties and the pressure of eco- 
nomic incentives within the reach of so-called backward peoples, they have 
attempted the mass conversion of groups as divergent in their national 
aspirations as Mongols and Finns. In this, they have had a significant 
measure of success. 

With this actual experience, Professor Kohn does not deal in his present 
work. He is concerned with the theory itself, and his volume is as com- 
plete a statement as there is in English on this subject. As by many 
Western scholars, the easy analogy between Communism and religion 


is made to explain too much. Professor Kohn goes so far as to find the 


spirit of the Communist Party expressed in the blessing which Moses 
pronounced on Levi. Another curious assumption which runs through 
the volume is that the revolt of colonial countries against the West is a 
post-war phenomenon. The nineteenth century is said by Professor Kohn 
to have been a period of temporary harmonization between the West 
and the East. The nationalities with which the Soviet Union must deal 
have no such halcyon background in their relations with Czarist Russia. 
Extensive quotations, both in the text and in appendices, add to the 
value of this discussion of Bolshevik theory. For all of Asia, and for 
those nations which have colonies in the East, a first-hand study of the 
actual methods used by the Soviets in the Caucasus and in Central Asia 
would have even greater interest. JosepH Barnes 
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Book Reviews 
Recovery sy Contro.. By Francis Hankin and T. W. L. Mac- 
Dermot. Toronto: ]. M. Dent & Sons. 1933. pp. ix + 360. $2.00. 


Ts few books about Canada of this kind are in existence. This 
is a fact which the authors have taken into due account, and they have, 
as it were, started from the beginning. The result is that the major part 
of the volume is a compact, brilliantly done description of Canada’s 
economic set-up and organization. 

Nothing comparable to this part of the book exists elsewhere, and this 
alone should put the book on the shelves of students of Canadian 
affairs. The chapter upon the Canadian transportation problem is par- 
ticularly well done, and the facts have the added advantage of being 
placed in their historical setting. The chapters dealing with electric 
power and utilities are also excellent. Most of the literature available 
regarding the relative merits of public and private ownership of power 
is partisan in origin. The treatment here is impartial and worth close 
study, particularly in other countries where the course of future develop- 
ment has not yet been clearly outlined. The unsavory scandal surround- 
ing the Beauharnois power development on the St. Lawrence River 
points its own moral in this regard. 

There is also a good chapter upon the tariff, regarded as an instru- 
ment of great power in the organization of industrial growth. But its 
unscientific use, and the political influences which are brought to bear 
upon it, have prostituted its service to the country. The authors roughly 
estimate that in the year ending March 31, 1930, the cost of tariff pro- 
tection to the public amounted to $120,000,000; but they see a ray of 
hope in the establishment of a Tariff Board which will, it is believed, 
bring the operations of the tariff and its effects more and more out of 
the dingy backstairs of politics and into the wholesome light of day. 

Throughout these excellent descriptive chapters it is apparent that 
the authors are leading up to their major thesis: that economic control, 
of one kind or another, is already well established in Canada. That 
“planning” on a big scale is already in force, although so far, neither 
the plans nor the planners have been subjected to proper control by 
the public conscience. But chiefly they point out that it is entirely wrong 
to regard the present position of Canada as being one of inchoate 
growth. There has been planning, and there is today every element nec- 
essary to build a strongly organized economic society which will main- 
tain those elements of strength now existing, and avoid the errors and 
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Pacific Affairs 
follies of the past. The subtitle of the book reads “A Solution fo; 
Canada.” This they attempt to outline in one close-knit chapter. 

They can, however, do little more than sketch the lines which they 
believe the country should follow. They ask for better selection, by 
means of a panel system, of members of all public and semi-public 
boards. They want labor representation on all these. They want to see 
the present constitutional limitations on uniform social legislation abd. 
ished or circumvented. They ask the institution of a central bank (since 
proposed by the MacMillan Royal Commission), and they ask, also, the 
formation of an advisory national economic council which would exercise 
indirect authority by the high quality of its personnel. 

These, however, are in the main subsidiary to their main recom. 
mendation which is the abolition of all anti-combine legislation, to- 
gether with the imposition of a stiff excess profits tax. By means of the 
first step they hope to secure the greatest possible amount of efficiency 
in production. By means of the second they hope to curb the power and 
influence of those who will gain such complete control of industry. 

Both these steps are highly controversial, and it is a pity that the 
authors did not elaborate their reasons for the solution upon which, 
obviously, they hang their highest hopes. Will the benefits to be derived 
from the repeal of the Combines Act be as great as they hope? Can 
they expect that the virtues of private enterprise which they hope to 
save would survive the heavy hand of the excess profits tax? More light 
is needed upon both these points, and a further point remains to be 
considered: is it not possible that the net effect of such a change would 
be to set in motion a heavy drift into state socialism, a result which the 
authors explicitly disavow? 

A word as to the authors themselves. Mr. Hankin is a Montreal busi- 
ness man of some 30 years’ experience and a wide reputation as a stu- 
dent of Canadian affairs. Mr. MacDermot, a Rhodes Scholar, is As- 
sistant Professor of History in McGill University, Montreal. They have, 
between them, turned out a useful and very stimulating book. 

G. V. Fercuson 
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they in Recent and Forthcoming Publications 
Handbook of the Pacific Area. Edited by Farpenicx V. Frexp. 
ublic Probably about 375 pages; price $4.00. To be published about May 
1, 1934. 
D see A first attempt to set forth a comprehensive penny i Sie nancial, trade, and 
prodeetion, information, from authoritative sources, for the whole Pacific area ; 
abol- trranged for ready reference. 
since Problems of the Pacific, 1933. Edited by Bruno Lasker and W. L. 
the Hottann. Probably about 500 pages, $5.00. To be published about 
, May 15, 1934. 
TCise Ten chapters and nine selected documents summarizing the Fifth Biennial 
Conference of the Institute, held at Banff, Canada, in August, 1933, on the 
paren subject of Economic Conflict and Control in the Pacific. 
Modern Samoa. By Fexix M. Keestnc. 506 pp. Price $4.00. 
A study of dependency government and of racial pone my cultural change—part of 
, to- a larger study of native peoples of the Pacific, to provide a background for the 
ps of administrative and educational policies. 
the Foreign Investments in China. By C. F. Remer. 708 pp. Price, $5.00. 
ency The first complete and authoritative analysis of foreign investments in China 
and that country’s international economic and financial position; findings of 
and 6 ee research project in which a number of its National Councils have 
Y: The Peopling of Australia, Second Series. Edited by F. W. Eccieston 
the and others. 327 pp. Price $2.00. 
ich, Eleven studies outstanding Australian authorities on the historical and 
psychological und, the economic limitations, and the politicai and prac- 
ved tical methods of Australia’s handling of her population problems. 
_ China’s — Foundations. By Grorce B. Cressey. 436 pp. Price 
to survey of th land and the people tase on extensive and 
widely acknowledged as an indispensable new source book to provide a basis 
ght for teaching and more specialized studies. 
be Facing Labor Issues in China. By Lowe Cuuan-Hua. Preliminary Edition. 
211 pp. Paper-bound, $.85 
uld Recommended by the Chinese Minister of Industry and by Julean Arnold, Ameri- 
the can Commercial Attache, as a fresh and constructive description and history of 
China’s industrial organization, the labor movement, and industrial welfare 
legislation and administration. 
‘ Australia as Producer and Trader, 1920-1932. By Nancy Winopert. 
Isi- 320 pp. Price $3.50. 
tu- A detailed analysis of Australia’s post-war experience as a producer for world 
trade, and the direction of this trade under a aystem of controls, with special 
As. reference to countries in the Pacific. 
¥e, Trade and Tariffs of Certain Pacific Countries. By Puuir G. Waicurt. 


Preliminary Edition. 279 pp. — bound, price $3.00. 


A convenient eg and omit f the trade between Australia, Canada, 

China, Japan, New Zealand, the Philippine wy 8 ee the United States— 

a eee information about the Pacific trade of the USSR and the 
nited 


Symposium on Chinese Culture. Edited by Sorpu1a H. Cuen Zen. New 
and revised edition. 316 pp. Price $2.00. 
An admirable sample of contemporary Chinese scho with contributions 
by Hu Shih, V. K. ‘Ting, W. H. Wong, Tsai Yuan-P'el, fifteen other leaders 
of China’s scientific, artistic, and literary reviva 
From Headhunters to Citizens. By Pues Probsbly about 200 
pp. Price $2.00. To be published about April 1, 1934. 
A study of mountain folk in the northern Philippines—one of a pepheeeet arte series 
of special studies of the adaptation of native life to the demands of 
civilization and world relations in the Pacific. 
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